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TO 


that [ hear you all thus exclaim; and 
that I hear your vwices echo back from 
the United sta’es of America; aye, and 
from France and Italy and Germany also, 
My friends, men who are intoxicated in 


; . 
the hours of success, are not fit to be 


trusted with any matter of weight ; bes 
cause such men are sure to be depressed, 
are sure to be rendered desponding, and 
to be deprived of the powers of exertion 





THE COBBETTITES: 
ON THE 
ELECTIONS, 
AND MORE PARTICULARLY THOSE OF 
OLDHAM AND OF MANCHESTER. 


Guildford, Surrey, 18, Dec., 1833. 
My Farenps, 
Berorg this will reach you, the cor- 


rupt press of London will, with much | 


about the sume sort of feeling that a 
thief goes upon the treadmill, bave an- 
nounced to you the fact, that 1AM A 
MEMBER OF THE REFORMED 
PARLIAMENT. ‘The corrupt thing 
seems to have hesitated : it gave an ac- 
count of all other elections that had 
taken place ; it cheerfully did this ; but 
the election of OLDHAM, though it 
might have been cited as an example to 
the whole kingdom, the corrupt, the 
mercenary, the Swiss-like daily press of 
London, unnoticed, until the last 
possible mument, and, when compelled 
at last to mention the matter, the cor- 
rupt and mercenary thing did it, as it 
were, for the purpose of showing how 
very foolish the thing is, as well as how 
very corrupt. 

Before | proceed to put upon record 
the interesting and most memorable 
facts relative to the elections of Oxp- 
Ham and of Mancasster, let me first, 
in imagination at least, shake hands with 


ou all: let me have a laugh with you : | f 


t me imagine that | hear you all ex- 
claim, “‘ There! they have got him 


“ then, at last; and let them make him 
“ find his level!” Let me imagine 


in times of adversity. With such men 
the public can do nothing: they are of 
/no use: because, they are wanted during 
| the tide of success; and because, when 
| to stem the tide of evil becomes neces- 
‘sary, they are incapable of exertion. [ 
‘appeal to your sound understandings ; 
1 appeal, particularly, to your recollec- 
tion of the past; | appeal to these to 
give you an assurance that I am by no 
means intoxicated upon this occasion; 
that I feel that [have imposed upon me 
a greater burden of duty to my country 
than I have ever yet had to bear ; that 
I shall stund in need of all the aid that 
you can possibly give me in the per- 
formance of that duty ; that I shall need 
the countenance and support of you all 
in every part of the kingdom, and more 
especially of those of my sensible and 
virtuous constituents, who, in every act, 
in every word, from the beginning to 
the end of this affair, have set an exam- 
ple to the whole kingdom, and have en- 
titled themselves to every exertion that 
I can possibly make, for their and our 
country’s good, from this moment to 
the end of my life. 

My friends, you will now, I dare say, 
and with delight and with just exultation, 
recall to your minds, that, on a hundred 
occasions, I have told you, that. the 
affairs of our great and troubled coun- 
try, never would, | believed, be peace- 
ably settled, without my having a hand 
in the settlement, if I should live for a 
ew years longer: vou will remember 








well, that in 1821, I told Mr. Broceuam 


that I clearly perceived, that a great 
object with both the factions was, fo 


keep me down; and that this object 
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would be finally defeated, even by the 
efforts of the factions themselves : you 
will bear in. mind, that, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord Grey, in 1523, I told 
his lordship that I was well aware of 
the monstrous and unnatural combina- 
tion which tacitly, and in some sort, 
instinctively, existed, for the purpose of 
keeping me down; and that the com- 
bination would finally be defeated, even 
by the means taken to effect it; to which 
I added the following remarkable 
words : “ EVENTS, which are the 
* masters of us all, are constantly at 
“work for me, and against this un- 
“‘ natural and: wicked combination ; and 
“ these events will produce one of two 
“things, a peaceable adjustment, in 
“which I shall have a hand ; or, a de- 
** grading and tormenting of the people, 
“until, unable to endure the injustice 
“any longer, they will, in some con- 
*‘ vulsive movement, shake the whole 
“frame of society to pieces :” you 
must remember, that soon after the 
Duke of Wextiineron came into power, 
I addressed a letter to him, in dedi- 
cating to him a new edition of Paper 

ainst Gold, in which letter I gave him 
a pretty full history of the works of the 
combination of the two factions, those 
works having for their principal object 
the at once stupid and mean and cowardly 
wish of keeping me out of Parliament. 
I detailed to him the mighty mischiefs 
which had heen done to the country, in 
consequence of this stupid wish. I 
showed him how many mischievous 
measures it had given rise to, and what 
ruin and misery it had inflicted upon 
this nation. | told him that he would 
pursue just the same course as his pre- 
decessors had pursued in this respect ; 
but that events would defeat the com- 
bination at last; and that, if we live 
but a few years, he would see me in that 
Parliament, to keep. me out of which, 
such monstrous means had been used ; 
and that I should see his name rubbed 
from the corners of the streets, and his 
picture come down from ihe sigu-posts. 
You will remember all these things, 
and you will remember them with de- 
light. You will remember, that in 1826, 
after the Paeston election of that year, 
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an occasion having arisen which called 
for it, and Cawnina, Husxisson, and 
Lord Liverroon, being then alive, [ 
reminded them of the time when we 
four dined together at a party; that we 
were then not very far from being of 
the same age; that they were just then 
(the year 1800), starting upwards ; that 
I felt, at the time, that I hada great deal 
more talent than the whole of the three 
put together ; that I knew well, that f 
should soon pass them in the start, if I 
chose to take the same course ; that I 
saw two paths before us, one strewed 
with flowers, and the other strewed with 
thorns; that I liked the flowery path a 
great deal better than the other, but 
that, at the END of it, I saw discom- 
fiture, disgrace, and the curses of a suf- 
fering people; while, at the end of the 
path of thorns, I saw triumph, honour, 
and the blessings of a grateful people ; 
then I said: “ You have flourished 
“* hitherto: there you are, lolling in 
“* gilded chariots, strolling in pleasure- 
‘* grounds, feasting on turtle and venison, 
‘** in possession of wealth, even to an 
‘* incumbrance ; there you are, while I 
“ have to live in a manner the most 
‘“‘ frugal, have to rise early, labour 
“ through the day, and eat the bread of 
‘¢ carefulness ; but here I am covered 
‘‘ with the blessings of millions ; there 
‘‘are you covered with their curses; 
‘‘and, safe as you think yourselves, 
“mind, I tell you, that OUR DES- 
“TINY HAS NOT YET DONE 
‘“ WITH US.” Dismal as were the 
ends of these three gorgers of the public 
money, for them to come to.an end at 
the time that they did, was preferable 
to their living along to see this day. 
These things, my friends, you will now 
remember with pleasure. It is now 
a time to remember them, because it 
fashions our minds as to how we are 
now to think, and how we are to act 
for the future. 

As a mark of victory, on my ow? 
account, over the combined malignity of 
these factions, I set a very high value 
upon this seat in Parliament. But [seta 
higher value upon it, as vindicating the 
character. of the Commons, or common 


people of England. I have always stood 
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firmly ‘up in defence, not only of the 
rights, but of the character of the com- 
mon people, who, of late years, have. 
been looked upon by both the political | 
factions, and by all the hordes that live 
upon the taxes, as not being of the 
same flesh and blood with themselves. 
These insolent people, while their sto- 
machs were crammed with the fruits of 
the people's labour, have been applying 
to them every term and every epithet, 
calculated to cause them to be looked 
upon as beings of an inferior order, 
whose feelings were not entitled to any 
consideration at all; the two factions 
disagreeing in everything else, have 
cordially agreed in endeavouring to 
oppress the Commons, or common peo- 
ple. ‘They have called them collectively 
“the lower orders,” the “ peasantry,” 
the ‘* population ;” and when they have 
spoken of them as being collected to- 
gether for the exercise of their rights, 
they have had the audacity to call them 
the ‘* populace,” or the “ mob.” In 
short, by degrees, beginning about fifty 


years ago, the industrious part of the | 


community, particularly those who 
create every useful thing by their la- 
bour, have been spoken of by every one 
possessing the power to oppress them 
in any degree, in just the same manner 
as we speak of the animals which com- 
pose the stock upon a farm. This is 
not the manner in which the forefathers 
of us, the common people, were treated. 
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Against this insolent language .to« 
wards the Commons, or common peos 
ple, I have always protested, ever since 
{ understood anything of public affairs; 
itis impossible that men can retain their 
liberties and properties in safety, while 
they suffer themselves to be looked 
upon as a sort of catile upon a farm, [ 
have always inculcated the necessity of 
resenting this insolent language towards 
the common people. [| have never 
taught disrespect towards the King, or 
his lawful authorities. I have never 
taught contempt for the peers, or for 
their privileges; but [I have always 
maintained the rights of the Commons 
to be treated with respect; and, by ex- 
ample, as well as by precept, | have 
taught the Commons to resent, and ta 
avenge themselves, if possible, as far ag 
the law would allow, on all those, be 
they who they might, who should use 
with regard to them any degrading ap- 
pellation whatsoever ; and, amongst all 
the things which have given me pain 
‘during my life, nothing has ever given 
‘meso much, as to see meritorious in- 
dustry and labour seeming to bow the 
knee, and willingly to acknowledge sue 
perior worth in rank accompanied with 
worthlessness ; and in wealth, no matter 
how acquired. When society is in this 
state: when men adore power and 
riches, without any regard to the con- 
duct or character of the possessor, real 
freedom cannot exist. When rank is 





Nobody ever had the audacity to think 
of calling them the “lower orders,” | 
“the peasantry,” and the “ popula- 
tion,” they were called, and they called 
themselves, as the daw called them, 
“the Commons of England.” ‘These 
were a King, Lords, Clergy, and all the 
rest were the *‘ Commons;” and that 
made up the English nation; and its 
f£overnment was the government of the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons. 
Before this present family came to the 
throne, never was the degrading appel- 
lation of pauper known in England, I 
do not ascribe this to the family you 
will understand, but I merely state it as 
reference to an epoch, before this de- 
grading treatment of the Commons be- 
gan, 





; 


accompanied with good character and 
just conduct towards persons of inferior 
station, then it is just and becoming to 
treat the possessor of that rank as a 
person of superior degree in society, 
When wealth has been acquired b 
clearly legitimate means, by rare skill, 
aud by rare industry ; by the application 
of these to the conducting of connnens 
uaturally tending to the greatness a 
happiness of the country, then the pos- 
sessors of wealth are very properly ob- 
jects of respect, not only with their 
neighbours, but with the community at 
large. But when their rank and ther 









riches have been acquired by foul and Difeou 
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frauds; or when they are used as the 
means of insulting and oppressing the 
Commons, instead of the means of pro- 
tecting them ; then to see the knee of 
industry and of labour voluntarily bow 
before them, is to see that which ought 
to convince every man that liberty has 
taken her flight from that community ; 
that all sense of political right and 
wrong is at an end; and that there is 
no remedy, no means of restoration, but 
through the flames of convulsion. 

Against this self-degradation, I have 
always been protesting. ‘The political 
factions, perfect rivals in the use of 
these degrading appellations, as applied 
to the Commons, set the example to the 
rest of the devourers of the taxes; till, 
at last, they made it a perfect fashion to 
look upon a working man as a sort of 
beast of burden. From the tax-de- 
vourers, the insolent language extended 
itself to bankers, brewers, monopolists 
of every sort, and to all their clerks, as 
they are called, and to every one living 
in idleness upon the labour of others. 
Nay, down to the very shop-keepers 
and waiters in shops in London, till it 
has not been at all uncommon to hear a 
fribble, stuck up behind the counter to 
do the business that ought to be per- 
formed by a girl, talking of the “ pea- 
santry”’ and the “ population ;” not 
seeming to be at all aware that it owes 
to the peasantry and the population, 
that it has victuals to put into its 
mouth, and a coat and a shirt where- 
with to cover its idle carcass. 

I have, as I said before, been labour- 
ing for a great many years to expose 
and put down this insolence towards 


the Commons; and, in some measure, 


I have certainly succeeded. ‘ Lower 
orders,” which was so very fashionable 
eighteen years ago; that appellation, 
which we everlastingly heard from the 
lips of both the factions, has been com- 
pletely banished. I began my attack 
upon it in the year 1817. I addresseda 
Register to the “ lower orders ;” and I 
wrote and published my “ Encuisa 
Gramuar,” addressed “to Soldiers, 
Sailors, Apprentices, and Plough-boys ;” 
in which ! took oceasion to show how 
@ plough-boy could take Privy-Coun- 





sellors, Secretaries of State, Speakers of 
the House of Commons, and Foreign 
Ambassadors, and shake them to pieces, 
It was that Grammar which banished 
the appellation of “ lower orders ;” which 
taught the stupid and insolent factions 
to use a little more caution in speakin 
of the Commons of England. Of late 
years they have been rather shy, rather 
skittish, in applying the appellation of 
‘* peasantry” and “ population,” which 
scem now to be retained by none but 
those desperately mercenary creatures, 
the Scotch “ feelosofers ;” and, even by 
them, obdurate as their hearts are, and 
desperate as they are, in getting at the 
fruit of the people’s labour, these ap- 
pellations come only now and then, 
when they think they shall not be over- 
heard. 

However, my friends, the people of 
Otpnam, the Commons of Otpuam, 
have put an extinguisher for ever upon 
this insolence towards the skill, the in- 
dustry, and the labour of the country. 
In the conclusion of my speech to them, 
after the rerurN had been made, I said, 
alluding to this foul language so long 
made use of towards the common peo- 
ple, “‘ Gentlemen of O_puam, I trust, 
“ that that which you have now done 
** will be attended with benefit to our- 
*““ selves and to our countrymen at large. 
** In giving me such a colleague as you 
“ have give nme, you have added greatly 
‘€ to the honour conferred upon me. Not, 
‘“* however, on account of his great pos- 
“sessions and magnificent establish- 
“ments, but on account of his well- 
« known, his proverbial, justice and 
“kindness towards all those, from 
“ whose labour his acquisitions have 
“arisen. Every part of his character 
“« presents to the nation something which 
“reflects honour upon the man whom 
** you have chosen for his colleague 5 
“but, in my estimation, this point 1 
“ his character, exceeds in excellence 
‘all the rest. Gentlemen, for many 
« years it appears to have been the study 
« of the numerous hordes of men a0 
“ women, who have unjustly lived up9” 
“ the fruit of our labour, to speak 0 
“ the working people as if they were 2” 
“inferior race of beings. During ® 
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“these years, I have been expressing, 
“and you have been feeling, indigna- 
“tion at this insolence in the tax-fatted 
“‘cormorants.. You have now had an 
“ Opportunity to give them the appro- 
“‘ priate answer. You have taken one 
“ of the ‘ lower orders,’ as they had the 
“ insolence to style us, and bidden him 
“‘ go amongst them, to maintain your 
“right to just government. Many as 
“ are the years that have rolled over my 
“ head, | have not forgotten the time, 
“when, in my blue smock-frock and 
“ clumping nailed shoes, I trudged along 
“* by the side of the plough-horses, each 
“ leg of which horses being pretty nearly 
“as big as my body. I have not for- 
** gotten this ; and, as the present Prime 
“* Minister said that he would stand by 
“ his order, the order of ermine robes 
“and coronets ; so, be you assured, | 
“will stand by my order, the order of 
“ smock-frocks, nailed shoes, and hard 
‘fingers. How often have the insolent 
** wretches said, Let him come here, and 
“we will soon make him find his 
“level. While they exclaimed, Let him 
** come, they lied and they bribed, and 
““ expended hundreds of thousands, not 
‘to let him go. You have now taken 
“him into your hands; you have now 
“given the answer to these insolent 
* pretenders to superiority. You have 
“ taken up the Surrey plough-boy ; you 
“have tossed him in amongst them, 
“ saying, ‘ There heis! Now make him 
“ find his level!’ 1 feel gratitude to- 
“wards you, on more accounts than I 
‘‘ have now time or presence of mind, 
“to state; but the feeling which 
“‘ predominates in my breast, is that 
“ of delight, far beyond all expression, 
“that you have now vindicated not 
“only the rights, but the character of 
“ the working people of England. You 
“have set an example to the whole 
“country; and that example cannot 
“ fail to be attended with consequences 
“of the greatest importance to us all.” 

It was, in substance, in this manner, 
that I concluded my speech. On my 
own personal account, I set not the 
value of a straw upon the seat in Par- 
liament. I have, for a Jong while, 


Wished to be in the Commons House ;| 
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but never for the sake of any advantage 
or personal pleasure of my own. From 
a very early age, I imbibed the opinron, 
that it was every man’s duty to do all 
that lies in his power to leave his count 
as good as he found it. I know that my 
country presents a scene of wretched- 
ness and disgrace, compared with the 
scene that it presented at the time that 
[ was born. I hate the life of great 
cities: I hate their everlasting noise 
and bustle: my taste, allmy own per- 
sonal enjoyments would lead me far 
away from them for ever. I could, if I 
had been so minded, have secured, out 
of my own earnings, much greater pos- 
sessions and in a state of tranquillity ; 
much greater than I have ever had a 
desire to be master of. But, feeling 
that I possessed the mind to enable me 
to assist in restoring my country to the 
state in which I found it, a sense of duty 
to that country restrains me from con- 
sulting my own ease and my own pri- 
vate enjoyments. Challenged, too, by 
the insolent men who have so long en- 
deavoured to throw me into the shade ; 
traduced by their infamous press, with 
three hundred mouths open constantly 
against me ; thus challenged, and thus 
traduced and scoffed at, 1 had to dread 
the charge of cowardice, if I declined 
to meet my traducers and challengers 
face to face. These are the considera- 
tions which have put me into Parlia- 
ment. It is not for me to say how much 
I shall be able to do there; and more 
especially, it is not for me to specify any 
particular things that I shallattempt. Ut 
will be soon enough to talk of these 
things when the Parliament has met ; 
and I shall now proceed to give a faith- 
ful account of the elections at Man-« 
cHESTER and at OLpHAM. 

My readers will be pleased to recol- 
lect, that the invitation to become a. 
candidate for Mancuesrer, came first, 
The people of O.rpsam, which is at 
about eight miles distant from Man- 


would be to carry an election for Man- 


cuester, by mere voluntary support, . 
caine to the resolution*to secure my re 





turn for O.puaM, which, though inferior 
to Mancuester in point of population, 


cuesterR, knowing how difficult it. 
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is still a very large and opulent town, 
consisting in the whole parish, I be- 
lieve, of upwards of sixty thousand 
people. Had the invitation come first 
from Otpuam, | should certainly have 
declined that for Mancuester; be- 


cause my object was not to disturb any | 
place, but to take the seat with as much | 


quietness as possible. But, having ac- 
cepted of the invitation from May- 
CHESTER, Many worthy and most zea- 
lous men having put themselves in 
motion to effect this object, it became 
my duty to second their efforts with as 
much activity and zeal as if [ had been 
nominated for Mancuestsr alone ; and 
this duty, from the first moment to the 
last, Tam sure I have performed to 
their entire satisfaction; though 1 was 
all along convinced, that it was next to 
impossible to carry the election for 
Mancuester, especially when every 
one in that town knew, to nearly a cer- 
tainty, that I should be elected for O_p- 
HAM. In accordance with this, my 
sense of duty towards the people of 
Mancuester, the day of nomination 
being the same at both towns, | thought 
it right to appear in person at the nomi- 
nation at Mancursrer, and not at OLp 
HAM. Even if Mancuestrer had not 
been, for the reasons before mentioned, 
entitled to the priority in this respect, 
there was the important circumstance 
that, at Mancnesrer, there were four 
rival candidates to meet, face to face ; 
four men of great weight on such an 
occasion, each with numerous and opu- 
lent supporters; whereas, at OLtpnam 
there were none but perfectly insignifi- 
cant opponents; and there was my in- 
tended colleague, a thousand times more 
than a match for all those opponents 
put together. For these reasons I was 
at the opening of the election at Man- 
CHESTER; Where, having obtained an 
immense majority upon the view; hav- 
ing obtained the decision of the public 
at Mancuester; having, upon those 
hustings, seen hooted off that very Mr. 
Smaxpe (as nominator of Mr. Loyp or 
Mr. Horr) who was the boroughreeve 
that forbade me to enter MancneEsTer, 
On tay return from America, in 1819; 
having seen him hooted off by the peo- 





ple of that same town, while they rent 
the air with shouts for the man who 
was forbidden to enter Mancagsrsr, 
on pain of bayonets and bullets ; having 
Witnessed this, and having seen those 
low and dirty people, the Saurrie- 
wortus and Dygrs, and even Mr. Hey- 
woop, the late county member (because 
he took part with them), hooted and 
scoffed, and not suffered to convey an 
articulate sound to the public; having 
seen these things, and having, by my 
conduct on the occasion convinced 
even my opponents that I had no de- 
signs which were just and fair. Having 
done this, I went off to Otpuam, there 
to rémain until I should come back to 
Mancurster a member of Parliament. 
The election at Mancuxgster was, 
doubtless, greatly influenced by the 
decision at OtpHam, which was known 
at the former place by twelve o’clock on 
the first poliing day, So that after that 
it was natarally to be expected that the 
electors of Mancugsrer who intended 
to vote for me, would either transfer 
their votes to the candidate that they 
liked next best, or that they would not 
vote at all. Yet, in spite of this, the 
state of the poll at its close, on the 
second day, was as follows : 
PHILLIPS ceccee 2,999 
THomson ...... 2,069 
LoyD  eeee...- 1,832 
Hope eeeveesese 1,560 
CoppeTt........ 1,305 
This result, considering the above- 
mentioned circumstances, alone was suf- 
ficiently honourable to me. Not one sin- 
gle pint of beer, or glass of gin, had been 
given to any human being on my part ; 
no attorney, and no attorney’s clerk had 
been employed ; and not a single person 
hired, 1 believe, to do any one thing 
connected with my election. All, ex- 


‘cept the mere printing, and the hire of 


a few carriages, was the effect of volun- 
tary exertion, chiefly by young meo 8 
the middle rank of life, whose zeal and 
whose activity! never can sufficiently 
applaud, Probabiy, there were not less 
than fifty attornies and their clerks, to- 
‘gether with tax-gatherers, and other 
controlled persons, constantly on foot 











against us, with swarms of clerks from 
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counting-houses, and with a system of 
canvassing and influence as searching, 
as if proceeding from a power that had 
writs or subpenas, to serve upon the 
parties. Observe, too, that Mr. Loyp, 
besides being a person generally es- 
teemed, has long been the great banker 
of Mancnester; observe, that Mr. 
Hore had the support of all that part 
of the town, which consists of the high- 
est order of manufactarers, and of rich 
and fashionable families. Notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, and 
notwithstanding my return for Otpnam 
being known by twelve o’clock-the first 
day, [ came, you see, not far behind 
either of these two gentlemen. As to 
Mr. Paituips, besides his natural and 
proper influence in the place, he had the 
support of the Porrers, Saurrie- 
wortas, Baxrers, and Dyexs, who 
keep the shop of “ improved banking.” 
They had begun with Paivuips only. 
Having secured, by a most scrutiaizing 
canvass, a majority for Patuties, mak- 
ing use of his name only to get split 
votes with all the other candidates, they 
then divided into two committees, one 
of which proposed Pouterr ‘T'nomson ; 
and then they had a re-canvass to get 
the votes jointly for Partnurps and 
Tromson. On this second canvass, 
which was scrutinizing beyond belief, 
they asserted, that I had given up Man- 


Chester ; and, in short, made use of | p 


€very art which men of their low cha- 
racter alone are capable of. Accord- 
ingly, they were hooted from the pre- 
sence of the public on the day of nomi 
nation ; and before the face of that pub- 
lic they will never dare to appear again. 
Like other venomons reptiles, they could 
sting ; but like those reptiles, they 
could sting but ONCE: by that sting 
they injure, but the act of stinging de- 
stroys themselves, With regard to the 
other three gentlemen who were candi- 
dates, [ had no right to oppose any- 
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and Dyer, have been the heroes of pubs 
lic meetings for. several years past + 
they have been the great orators upow 
all these occasions ; and’ they: intended! 
to choose from amongst themselves the 
two members for the town. So far had 





they gone in this respect, that Ricuarp 
Porrer had actually had the canvassing 
cards printed for the purpose. When they 
found that the people hrugged up their 
shoulders, and shook Meir heads at this, 
they thought the next best thing was, 
to get one of the Ministers elected, that 
they might creep into a share of the 
good things under the tail of his gaber- 
dine. Mr. Painuips, if he do his duty 
(and [ have no reason to think that he 
will net), will have plenty of work to 
do; but, the Lord have mercy upon 

poor Pourerr Taomson! There will 
be Baxter boring him with his pomp- 
ous inanity. There will be the Porrers 
with their broad shoulders and broad 
simper, pestering him for measures to 
save the kingdom by enlarging the 
“improved system of banking” and 
‘cotton buying,” carried on at the 
* three golden balls.” There will be 
that remorseless Yankee, Dyer, plaguing 
him to death with his carding-machines 
and his patents, and swearing, in the 
usual Connecticut twang, that to make 
the kingdom perfectly secure, there is 
nothing like giving him a share in the 
rofits of the Bank of England. And 

there will be Saurriteworrn, offed and 
scoffed and coughed out of Mancnes~ 
Ter, hurrying away to London, and 

rapping everlastingly at his door, call. 

ing upou hit for the “ extension of trade” 
and the limitation in the breeding om 
the part of the women. Poor Mr. 

Tuomson will have to moffle his 

knocker, and to lay straw in the 

street opposite his door. He will 

have to listen to all the eulogiums 

on their sons and relations; and 

to hear them pointed out as per- 

sons extremely capable, and also ex- 





thing, but mere rivalship ; but, with re- 
gard to Mr. Pov.terr Tomson, there | 
Was the fact of. his being a placeman, | 
Which was a sufficient objection any- | 
Where, and particularly at a place like | 
Mancuesrer. Those low intriguers, 
Baxter, SuurrTLeworth, the Potrers, 


tremely desirous, to assist in saving the 
kingdom. His house will be besieged 
by them: the instructions which Pork 
gave to his porter, “ Say Iam sich, I 
am dead,” will not avail poor Taost- 
son. Snutriewortu and Dyer will 
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insist upqn seeing the body, which, they 
now, at this moment, look upon us 
their property, as much as the man in 
the fable looked upon his wooden god 
as his property. If [ were ‘T'Homson, 
I would have these fellows painted, tell 
them that he had a desire to have their 
likenesses, on account of this their 

d achievement. PTainter never per- 
formed an easier task; for a group to 
resemble them, human nature has not 
provided. Having their pictures, I 
would hang them up in my hall, and 
then take the porter, and say to him ; 
«* There! you see those fine pictures: 
“ and, if you let in over the sill of my 
“‘ door any one of the fellows which 
“ those pictures resemble, not a whole 
“ bone shall be left in your skin, in one 
“hour after that.” They will try to 
catch him in the street: they will hunt 
him to his country seat, if he be not as 
wily asa hare is in taking her form. 
As to their letters, of which he will 
soon have half a dozen volumes, as 
leng as there is fire in the world there 
is a remedy for them. Dyer said in 
one of his published papers, that Man- 
CHESTER Stuvod in need of a Minister for 
one of its members, that well-informed 
persons in the town might be in constant 
communication with him! Dreadful 
intimation! However, forewarned, 
forearmed ; and I dare say that THom- 
son, who is not destitute of common 
sense, whatever whims he may have 
about emigration and surplus popula- 
tion, has already begun to think of the 
means by which he shall protect him- 
self against the impertinent babble, writ- 
ten as well as verbal, of this group of 
vulgar and conceited men. He may 
safely, with an eye to the future, set 
them at defiance ; for, never will they 
dare to show their faces before the 
public in MaNcnester again; and, as 
to another election of members of Par- 
liament for the town, the very suspi- 
cion that they are for any candidate, 
will be sufficient to secure his rejection. 
This little meddling, conceited, and 
ambitious crew used Mr. Loyp very 
ail; were guilty of the foulest treat- 
ment tuwards him ; and if they did not 
‘use Mr. Hops very ill also, if they did 
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not betray him by their double dealing, 
it was only because his friends dis- 
dained them so completely as not to 
think: of holding intercourse with them 
any more than as if they had been go 
many toads. In short, this little nest 
has had its sting, and it is dead for the 
future. 

So much for the election at Man- 
cHesTER. With regard to that for 
O.puam,I can say nothing more, or 
very little more, than that which my 
honourable colleague and myself did 
not endeavour to say in the following 
ADDRESS, which we read to the electors 
as soon as the return had been made, 
and which was immediately afterwards 
printed, published, and circulated, and 
which I insert here as something due to 
ourselves; and as something still more 
clearly due to the excellent people, of 
whom we are truly the representatives 
in Parliament. 


“To THE 
‘“* ELECTORS OF OLDHAM. 


* Oldhum, 14. December, 1832. 
‘* GENTLEMEN, 


*“* We return you our best thanks for 
“the great honour which you have 
*‘ done us, in choosing us to represent 
“this borough in Parliament, and 
“‘ thereby declaring us to be, in your 
“‘ opinion, worthy of the great trust of 
“watching over, and taking care to 
“‘ provide for, the safety of your pro- 
‘* nerties, your liberties, and your lives. 
“Fully sensible of the great duties 
“* which your confidence in us has thus 
‘* imposed upon us; well aware of the 
‘* arduousness of the undertaking ; still 
“ we encounter the task willingly and 
“ cheerfully. Stimulated by your ex- 
“ ample to that steadiness of purpose, 
‘‘ that diligence, that perseverance, that 
“ devotion to public duty, of all which 
“ you have, upon this occasion, set @ 
“ pattern worthy of being followed by 
“the whole kingdom; stimulated by 
“this, your example, we confidently 
“ hope that we shall be enabled, by fal- 
“ lowing that example, to assist in the 
“ producing of such a change as shall 
“‘ cause the industrious peaple, 10 all 


* the walks of life, and in every part of 
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“the kingdom, once more to have 
“ those enjoyments which are the just 
““ reward of their several labours, and 
“as shall prevent the fruit of those 
“ labours from being devoured by those 
““ who render nothing in return. 

“* Gentlemen, where ALL have done 
*“so well; where EVERY MAN has 
“done his best ; where electors and 
“ non-electors have so cordially united 
** in the performance of this great duty, 
** it would be invidious to attempt to 
“‘ discriminate; and in this case, the 
“only subject of regret with us is that 
“there should have been any non- 
* electors at all ; and, gentlemen, if we 
“had before wanted anything to con- 
“ vince us that every man, being of age, 
“of sane mind, and unstained by inde- 
*“‘lible crime, ought to have a vote, 
* your conduct upon this occasion would 
“ have produced such conviction. 

“We beg leave to thank you ina 
“more particular manner, for your 
“* peaceable, your sensible, your deco- 
* rous behaviour, during the whole of 
“ this proceeding from the beginning to 
“the end; and, gentlemen, if any one, 
“in our hearing, should still have the 
* temerity and the injustice to represent 
** the people of England as not wedl-in- 
“« formed enough to be intrusted. with 
“universal suffrage, you will never find 
““ us fail to produce this excellent con- 
** duct of yours as a conclusive answer 
“to such objection. 

“* Ostentatious show, of every de- 
“ scription, and particularly those chair- 
“ings which have been customary at 
“* boroughmonger-elections,are not only 
“contrary to our taste, and to the 
“ habits of our lives, but, in this case, 
“they are forbidden by that sound 
“sense, of which you have given so 
“* many conspicuous proofs. Amongst 
“the means which tyrants make use of, 
“are those of amusing and diverting 
“the miserable people with gaudy 
“* shows and pompous exhibitions. But, 
“what do we want with more than 
“this one fact; that the legislative 
““lacqueys of the boroughmongers, 
“ that those corrupt men, whose mea- 
“ sures have brought the country to its 
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“all been carried in triumphal chairs 
“on the shoulders of those degraded 
‘creatures who were base enough to 
“be hired to perform the disgraceful 
“office. Never was there a chairing 
‘in the United States of America: 
“ slaves carry their pretended represen- 
“tatives on their shoulders, or hitch 
‘* themselves on to their chariot-wheels : 
“freemen leave their real representa- 
‘* tives to walk on foot. 

“Once more, gentlemen, accept of 
“our sincere thanks for the honour 
‘“‘ which you have done us; be assured 
‘‘of our strict adherence to all the 
“ pledges that we have given you ; be 
“assured of our diligent attention to 
“ all your grievances, whether local, or 
“ general ; give us leave to hope, that 
*‘ oppressors of every description, by 
“ seeing your determination not to be 
** longer oppressed, will be disposed to 
* relinquish all attempts at further op- 
“‘ pression; give us leave, in conclu- 
‘* sion, to express our firm reliance on 
‘your support in the performance of 
** our labours; and finally, we express 
“to you our confident expectation of 
“such a result, proceeding from this 
“ your meritorious conduct, as will 
“make your children remember this 
“day with gratitude to their fathers, 
“ and as will endear the name of Oxp- 
‘‘ nam to every lover of freedom and of 
“justice, from one end of the kingdom 
** to the other. 

“With these sentiments, and with 
“an anxious wish, that we may be able 
‘to assist in causing prosperity to re- 
‘turn to your industrious dwellings ; 
“ with our best wishes for the happi- 
“ness of yourselves, your wives, and 
“your children, and all that are dear 
“ to you, we remain ; 

« your faithful friends, 


“ and most obedient servants, 
«“ WM. COBBETT. 


«“ JOHN FIELDEN.” 
The polling was over on the 13th, 
when is iainbald stood as follows : 
Fie_pen...-..---- 670 
CopBErr «eeceeee 642% 
BRIGHT ceccceeses 153 
BuRGE .ceeeeeees LOL 
Srergen 3 
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“* present state of wretchedness, have 
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At this election not one single far-|drunken man to be seen about the 
thing’s worth of victuals or drink was | streets; much singing, much_ playing 
given to anybody for any services what-| music, much joy, much triumph; but 
soever, The committee, composed of | all was peace and decorum, fromthe be- 
sensible and sober manufacturers and ginning to the end. In the words of 
tradesmen, paid for the printing that) Queen Margaret, when. she had, by a 
they had done, and paid all the expenses body of her adherents, at the manifest 
of the hustings, polling places, clerks, | risk of their lives, and with the loss of 
&e. They paid also for the entertain-. many of those lives, been rescued from 
ment of the candidates at the hotel: the hands of her deadly enemies ; in her 
and even the carriages to and from words I say of the people of O.puam, 
Mancuesrer, that I went in, | found |“ These are Lancasraians, indeed !” 
paid for; and not a man nor woman in| We said nothing in our address of the 
this excellent town, attempted to ob- distinguished merits of the committee ; 
tain from us either money, drink, | but we well knew how great those me- 
or any promise to do anything for | rits were ; and, from this distance, I 





them in their private concerns. 
was purity of election, indeed. It is an 
honour, indeed, to represent a people 
like this. Neither of us ever canvassed 
in any shape or form, either individually 
or collectively : neither of us ever asked 
the people to give us a vote; but we 
contented ourselves with saying, that, if 
they chose us to represent them, we 
would be their true representatives to the 
utmost of our power. 

Of one thing we are both of us parti- 
cularly proud; and that is, that the 
people had the good sense; that sense 
of their own worth, and our rights, as 
to scorn to attempt to chair us, or to 
drag us through the streets. In my ad- 
dress to them on my return, I| be. 
sought them not to think of imitating 
theslaves of the boroughmongers ; I be- 
sought them not to tarnish the honour 
which they had conferred on us, in their 
character of freemen, by putting them- 
selves in the attitude of slaves, and car- 
rying us, or dragging wis, through the 
streets. ‘* Now,” said I, “ my friends, 
** I shall come down from the hustings, 
“and the first hand-loom weaver | meet 
“with, I shall take by the arm and 
** walk with him up to the hotel from 
“which I came.” I did this, Mr. 
Figipen did the same; and thus, in this 
appropriate manner, we closed this 
election, which ought to become an 
example to every borough and every 
county in thé kingdom. Not a disturb- 


ance of any sort; not a blow given in 
anger; scarcely an abusive word from 
One person to another ; not a single 


This | 


beg they will receive from me this tes- 
timony of my admiration of their con- 
duct, in which were evinced as much 
public spirit, as much zeal, as much di- 
lixence, as much prudence, as ever were 
witnessed in the conduct of any persons 
in the world; and it only remains for 
me to pray to God to preserve my health, 
and to enable me to do those things 
which shall show that I am not unworthy 
of all these exertions in my behalf. [am 
quite sure, that this sentiment is fully 
responded by my honourable colleague, 
and that no exertion will be wanting on 
his part to prove to the nation, that the 
people of Otpuam have been as wise, 
as they have been zealous and generous. 
I cannot dismiss this sulject, without 
mentioning that, I being absent, Mr. 
Firron, of Royton, supplied my place 
in addressing the electors at the open- 
ing of the election; and, to those who 
know him, it is unnecessary for me to 
say, that his speech was worthy of ad- 
iniration, When I. got to OLpHaAM, 10 
the evening, I found everybody talking 
of this speech, this “ fine speech of 
Mr. Firron, and | found that it had 
been highly extolled by the Ware, the 
Tory, and the anti-slavery man. Well 
it might ; for, without my hearing It, [ 
venture to,say, that they never heard so 
able a speech before. Mr. Firron (then 
very young) came to London, as one 
the Rerorm Dercriss, in 1817, whea 
the Dunazon and the Gaceine Biss 
were passed. Even then he discov 
very great talent and rare. know. 
and prudence. Time has givea him 0® 
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ample store of knowledge; and he has 
kept steadily on, most disinterestedly 
pursuing the great object that first 
brought him forth. I, in this public 
manner, beg him to accept of my thanks 
for his able support upon this occasion, 
and to assure him, that, though this sup- 
port could not add to the warmth of 
that friendship which | have long felt 
towards him, it gives him an additional 
claim to my gratitude, 

To name the whole of the committee 
at Mancuesrer would be tedious, and 
to name particular individuals would be 
to do injustice to the rest. Their 
labours were great; but | hope they 
find their reward in the result; for, 
though they did not carry the man they 
wished to carry, they have destroyed the 
malignant junto for ever. ‘This junto 
has the consequences yet to taste. ‘Their 
attempts to injure Mr. Wurirt.e are 
such as are never to be forgotten; and 
such as never will be forgotten, as long 
as they shall dare to show themselves in 
the streets of Manchester. At this im- 
mensetown, too, all was peace and good 
order. No violence where I had to take 
@ part; and, [ am sure, that every one 
will do me the justice to say, that I 
voluntarily did everything in my power 
to produce this result, so very creditable 
to the town of Manchester. 

Wau. COBBETT. 





RIGHTS OF THE LABOURERS. 
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tions have here been employed. Haviog 
thus spoken of the letter, it is just that 
I insert the letter at full length ; and 
that I then make good these, my ob- 
servations, with regard to it. 


‘ON BOARDING AND LODGING THE 
“POOR IN FARM-HOUSEsS. 


“To Mr. Conperr. 


“ Str,—I have often read your Re- 
** gister with improvement; and in all 
*“ you have suid about the right of the 
“poor ‘to be upon, and to have a 
* living out of, the land of their birth,’ 
“I perfectly agree with you. But 
“ when, in your Register for November 
“ the 24., you say that Mr. Crossby, of 
“ Kirkby Lonsdale, will tell us that, ‘ to 
“«* prevent stack-burning in future, we 
““*must keep the young men, young 
“* women, the boys and the girls, in 
““* the farm-houses, and give a young 
“«man from. fourteen to seventeen 
‘*pounds a year wages, with board 
“<«and lodging in the house, with 
‘* table-cloth and knife and fovk and 
‘ € plate laid for him twice in the day ;’ 
‘“T do not agree with you or Mr. 
‘Crossby ; that is, | do not agree with 
* vou that stack-burning ought to be 
‘made dependent upon our treatment 
“of the poor in this respect. I am 
“ myself a large farmer, and I hope I 
‘ treat my labourers well; and I do not 
“ know a labourer who complains, or 
“ has any right to complain; and hav- 
‘‘ing thus a comfortable subsistence 
© from me in retarn for the labour they 
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On this subject, which is by far the | 
Most interesting that can, in the present 
state of the country, be written or 
spoken upon, I have received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Groree Forouam, 
jun., who is a great farmer in Hertford- 
shire, whom I believe to be a very 
worthy man, and who is a person of very 
considerable talent ; but who, upon this 
subject, appears to me to be greatly in 
error ; and who, upon this oceasion, has 
sufféred his*anger to betray him into 
misrepresentations, which, at another 
time; he would, I hope, not have given 
into, for any purpose, much less for the 


‘* perform, I deny their right, moral or 
legal, to enter my house, or to claim 
“any obligation from me to give them 
‘either board or lodging. I have a 
« wife and family of eight children, and 
“ ] have a comfortable bouse for them 
“to live in; and I expect that when a 
“ noor man marries, thathe also will pro= 
+ vide for, board and lodge, his family ag 
“ do, provided that for his labour I give 
«‘ him the means of doing so, and that 
« he shall not claim any right to quarter 
“his children upon me, and make’me 
“ and wife lay a table-cloth and 
“knife and fork and plate for the 
“ twenty children he may think proper 








purpose for which those misrepresenta- 
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“* to propagate and then thrust into ‘ my 
“‘ castle,’ for me to wait upon as their 
“humble slave. To be compelled to 
“ do this, would indeed be ‘ a damnable 
“tyranny, such as no Englishman 
““ would submit to. A poor man would | 
“ not care how many children he had,| 
** provided he knew he could afterwards 
** thrust all of them upon his master to 
“* board and lodge them. The very birds 
“of the air board and lodge their own 
“< young, and work very hard through 
“ the day to feed them: and one pair of 
“birds do not impose this duty upon 
* another pair ; and should a poor man 
“* be exempted from this most natural, 
“* sacred, and honourable of all our! 
“< duties, or basely throw this moral 
“obligation upon another man, who 
“has his own children to board and 
“ lodge at the same time? The parents 
** who do this can never love their chil- 
** dren, nor can the children truly love 
*‘ such parents. ‘There may be farmers 
** who choose to board and lodge their 
““ men, but then that must be a volun- 
“* tary act, and the poor ought not to be 
** led to believe that this treatment is 
“* their right, or that stack-burning is 
“* to be made to depend on our treat- 
“ ment of them in this respect. If they 
“* have this monstrous right, my house 
“is no longer ‘ my castle,’ but the 
*« castle of the young men and women 
“* and beys and girls of the village; and 
** Tam no longer their master, but their 
** servant and tenant. 
** T remain, 
** yours truly, 
** Georcs Forpaaw, jun.” 


MY ANSWER. 


In the first place, I did not say, that 
stack-burning ought to be made depen- 
dent upon the treatment of the poor. | 
did not (to say a word upon that mat- 
ter) call the labouring people “ rar 
Poor.” I never,-in my life-time, ap- 
plied that degrading appellation to the 
working people in general. The man 
that is able to get his living by his la- 
dour, ought not to be called a poor man. 
He is a labouring man, a working man; 
but he may be that, and yet not a poor 
man. Those engaged in agriculture, I 











always call labourers: those employed 
in any other labours of the body, I call 
working men; but, it would seem, that 
Mr. Forpsam has found a whole race 
of people which he calls “ the poor ;” 
and that, according to him, all the 
people of a village, who work for other 
people, are * the poor ;” so that, ac- 
cording to his notions, the working 
people are a distinct race of beings, en- 
titled to have the definite article placed 
before their denominative term; and 
that we are to speak of “the poor” as 
we speak of the sheep, the pigs, the 
fowls, the moles, and the worms. I, 
in behalf of the labourers, reject this 
appellation with scorn; and, it being 
thus familiarly used by a man like Mr. 
Forpua, is, of itself, a proof of the 
necessity of asserting and maintaining 
the rights of this large portion of the 
Commons of England. . 

To return to the “ stack-burning ;” 
I never said that the labourers ought to 
burn the stacks of the farmers, on any 
account whatsoever. I never said this: 
my words have no such meaning: Mr. 
Forpuam misrepresents very grossly. I 
said, that treating the labouring people 
well, and especially keeping the young 
men and boys in the farm-houses, un- 
der the eye of the farmer and his wife; 
keeping them from associating together 
in dangerous groups; giving them 
comfortable homes; placing them out 
of the way of temptation ; giving them 
reason to have a kindly feeling to- 
wards the farmers and their families: 
I said that this was the most effectual 
way of preventing stack-burning ; but 
I never said, that stack-burning ought 
to be carried on until this should 
take place. Mr. Forpuam knows, a8 
well as I do, that the young men and 
boys used to live in the farm-houses ; 
that they used to be brought up under 
the farmers and their wives; he knows 
as well as I do, that the change has 
been produced by the paper-money 
works, which have moulded five or six 
farms into one; he knows as well as I 
do, that the. metabo a es 

ople have been destro by 
sian ; he knows as well as I do, that 
since the piano-fortes and the parlour- 
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bells and the carpets came into farm- 
houses, the lot of the labourer has been 
growing worse and worse ; he knows 
as well as I do, that the farm-house is 
the proper home for the young people 
employed in agriculture; but Mr. 
Forpuam is a great farmer; it does 
not suit his taste to have the young 
people in his house; his practice is 
contrary to my doctrine; he finds ic 
impossible to answer satisfactorily ; and, 
therefore, in his anger, he resorts to 
misrepresentation ; a practice a great 
deal more frequent than it is commend- 
able. 

I do not insist upon the “ right” of 
the young people to be lodged and 
boarded in the farm-houses. I insist 
only upon the justice and the prudence 
of doing it; 1 pretend not that they 
have a legal right to be so maintained. 
Mr. Forpuam himself allows, even he 
has the generosity to allow, “ that they 
“have a right to be upon, and have a 
“ living out of, the land of their birth.” 
Even he allows this; and I only point 
out the best way of their enjoying this 
undenied right; I only point out the 
best place for them to be, and the best 
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right to occupy a house with numerous 
rooms, while alabourer’s wife and eight 
children, some grown up, and all shut 
out of the farm-houses, have only a 
small cottage to be crammed into ; it 
is not so clear, that right takes place in 
these two cases. But, did I pretend 
that the young men and women were 
to be waited upon by the farmer's wife 
and children? Did I pretend to hold 
that they ought to be anything but 
“ servants in husbandry,” according to 
law ; that law, which, unmutilated, ig 
as just and as wise as any that ever 
existed in the world? I pretended to 
hold no doctrine other than that of the 
law. I was speaking of “ servants in 
husbandry,” engaged by contract, vo- 
luntarily on both sides ; and, therefore, 
all that Mr. Forpuam says about wait- 
tng upon these servants, about their be- 
ing Ais masters, about his house no 
longer being “‘ his castle:” all that he 
says here is nothing more than mere 
passionate and vehement misrepresenta 
tion and exaggeration. 

But there is another part of his let 
ter which shows how dangerous it al- 
ways is to contend against the rights of 





manner of having that living, which he 
himself says they have a right to; and 
I believe | have pointed out the best 
place for them to be in, and the best 
manner to have the living. 

If Mr. Forpuam had not been in a 
furious passion, he would not have 
talked about servants.in husbandry, 
young men, boys, and women; he 
would not have talked about these men 
and maids being forced into his house, 
to be waited upon by him, his wife, and 
his children ! He would not have talked 
about the milk-maid, and the girl em- 
ployed in brewing and baking ; he would 
not have talked about their being waited 
upon by kis wife and children! Mr. 
Forpuam was in a passion, or he would 
have perceived that his wife and eight 
children had somebody to wait upon 
them. and that it is not so very clear, 
whatever he may think of it, that they 
have a right to be waited upon, by any- 
body, and, at the same time, refusing 
to take under their roof their due pro- 





nature. Mr. Forpuam tells us very 
coolly, that he takes care to provide for 
his wife and children, and that the la- 
bouring man ought to take care to pro- 
vide for his wife and children, By-the- 
by, in his exaggerations above noticed, 
he pretends to understand, that I meant, 
that the married men should bring their 
wives and children into the farm-house. 
This is a sheer falsehood. It is beyond 
a misrepresentation ; because I said no~ 
thing that could possibly bear this in- 
terpretation, But that the labouring 
man has a right to a living for hig 
children as well as for himself, out of 
the land on which he was born, I main» 
tain in the teeth of all the big farmers 
upon the face of the earth, Mrs 
Forpaam says, “ that when the la- 
‘‘ bourer marries he will take care to 
“ provide for his family, as he (Mr. 
‘‘ Rorpuam) takes care to provide for, 
“his family.” | Mr. Forpuam takes 
care to have, I suppose, about a thon 
sand or fifteen hundred acres of land in 
his hands; and he, with the acknow~. 





portion of the labouring people. Their | 
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ledgment which he sets out with, will 
scarcely find a sufficiency of logic tu 
prove that the labourers of the village 
have not a right to a living for them- 
selves and their families out of that 
land and the rest of the lands in the 
village. Mr. Forpnam was in a pas- 
sion, or he would have perceived, that 
he had a thousand acres of land where- 
With to provide for his wife and eight 
children: and that the labourers of the 
village had no land at all; and that, 
they having (as he himself has the 
goodness to acknowledge) ‘a right to 
be upon, and havea living out of, theland 
where they were born,” the labouring 
man must either have, for the mainte- 
nance of his family, a provision out of 
Mr. Forpuam’s land, or, must have 
some of Mr. Foxpuam's land given up 
to him that he may cultivate it himself ! 
Between these, I leave Mr. Forpsam to 
choose. x 

’ Towards the end of my “ Ene isn 
Grammar,” I warn the scholar against 
the incautious use of figures of rhetoric. 
One of these figures is called the simile 
or comparison. Mr. Forvuam affords 
us a happy (or rather an unhappy) ilfus- 
tration of the usefulness of this precept. 
Speaking of the married labourer eall- 
ing upon others to maintain his children, 
he contrasts what he calls the un- 
natural. conduct of that labourer, with 
the very laudable conduct of the wild 
birds. ‘‘ The very birds of the air board 
“and lodge their own young, and work 
“very hard through the day to feed 
“them; and one pair of birds do not 
“impose this duty upon another pair ; 
“and should a poor man be exempted 
“from this most natural, sacred, and 
“ honourable, ofall our duties, or basely 
““throw this moral. obligation upon 
“another man, who has, too, his own 
“children to board and lodge at the 
“same time ?” 

~ A very pretty figure; and one that 
does great credit to the literary talents 
of ‘Mr. Forpu4m; ‘but, containing an 
arzument which completely oversets the 
whole of his doctrine. I agree to every 
word that this passage contains. Very 
true, that the birds of the air lodge and 
feed their own young. Very true that 
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one pair of birds do not impose this 
duty upon another pair of birds. Very 
true that each pair of birds work hard 
through the day to go and seek for food 
and bring it to their young ; but (and 
Mr. Forpuam in his passion forgot it) 
have the whole country to range in; have 
every hedge and every field and every 
wood and every farm-yard, wherein to 
seek for, find, and take, the food ; and 
that there is no single pair of birds with 
zreat swallows, to say tothe rest of the 
pairs of birds, ** You shall not come to 
“seek for food in these hedges, nor in 
“‘ these fields ; for all these are ours! 
“You shall not touch a berry in this 
*“ hedge, nor a grain in this field ; but, 
“on the contrary, shall go and collect 
“the grain and the berries and bring 
“them in for the hen and eight young 
** ones in this nest.” There is no pair 
of black birds, of thrushes, of finches, 
or even of ‘“ damnably tyrannical” 
hawks, to hold language like this to the 
other pairs of birds ; if there were, the 
feathered nation, more just, or, at least, 
more courageous than the nation that 
has hair upon its head, and has fingers 
and toes, instead of feathers, would in- 
stantly be in one universal rebellion ; 
and we should see the very robins and 
wrens with their hackles stuck up and 
pecking at the “‘ damnably tyrannical ” 
hawk. 

When Mr. Forpuam, who is a very 
worthy man, and who, I dare say, does 
treat his labourers as well as they can 
be treated, under a system like the pre- 
sent ; when he gets the better of his 
passion, and shall have time to bestow a 
little thought upon the subject, he will 
see, that he must either deny that men 
have a right'to be upon, or have a liv- 
ing out of, the land of their birth; he 
must either deny this right, and insist 
upon it that the owners of land have an 
absolute property in it ; or he must al- 
low that all men and all' women have @ 
RIGHT, a clear legal right, in ‘case of 
need, to be provided for, to have their 
bodily wants and their health provided 
for cut of the fruits of ‘the land ; and 
that, if they have not this right, thet 
the right of nature returns: that is to 








s8y; the right of the strongest. ‘Mr 
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Forpuam will, I am sure, bear this in 
mind; and 1 hope never to see him 
again moving his pen in an attempt to 
invalidate this great law of our country ; 
this great Christian principle, this bond 
of civil society. Let him bear in mind, 
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hypocrisy, malignant envy, and base 
cowardice, united to back the sentence 
of perpetual banishment which tyranny 
had pronounced against me; when all 
these chuckled with hell-like joy in the 
confident hope that I was gone never to 


that extremes mee! ; that the doctrine of | return; aye, and when so many flinched 


absolute proprietorship in land is some- 
thing so monstrous, that men naturally 
fly from it; and, no wonder that they 
do not stop to discriminate and to qua- 
lify, but push on, until they arrive at 
the point of no proprietorship at all. 
Srurces Bourne's Bills took a large 
stride in the former direction: they 
were against nature; against the natu- 
ral as well as against the /egal rights of 
the labuuring people; and, if they be 
not speedily repealed, the consequences 
will be such as every one will deplore, 


but as every man of sense must antici- 
pate. Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 
MR. THOMAS SMITH, 
OF LIVERPOOL, 


Guildford, Surrey, 19. Dec. 1832. 
Dear Sir, 
In looking around me for the man, 


from fear of my hosts of foes: in those 
dismal days, you, to whom I had never 
spoken in my life ; yoy, whose person I 
knew not, you stood boldly forward my 
defender and my friend; through your 
means, and your means alone, I was 
enabled to make England hear my 
voice, and to fix in the minds of my 
countrymen those predictions relative to. 
Peel's Billi, which, above all other 
things, have contributed to produce alk, 
that we now behold. 

You will know how great are my 
feelings of gratitude. towards you, and 
how great my admiration of your knowe 
ledge and your talents ; but it is just 
and proper that the world should know 
them too, and for this reason I have 
written this letter. 

I am your faithful friend 
and most obedient servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 


P.S. I am going to ‘* find my level’® 
soon! What does Bort say about it? 
I should like to see his anticipations, 








to whom, more than to any other 
man, I have been indebted for efficient | 
aid in my long war against corryption | 
and tyrannical violence, my mind (pass- 
ing over only one man) unhesitatingly 
fixes on you. To you I owe, that the 
writings of Long Island were printed in 
London. My arm was long and strong ; 
but its length and strength would have 
been of no avail without the constant 
aid which it received from your pru- 
dently exercised zeal for, aud devotion 
to, the public good. In those dismal days, 
when “‘ darkness visible” seemed to have 
established its perpetual dominion ; 
when the tongues of all around you 
seemed to have been made for no other 
ur than that of pronouncing my 
png esti with the foulest of 
calumnies ; when even to renters. tly 
suggest that, my enemies might poss! 

be in panied crime deemed worthy of 


banishment from social life; when such | 








Curious! ‘Trevor is flang out of Par- 
liament, just as I am going into it! 
Don’t you remember, “‘ Trevor and 
Potatoes.” 





DAILY PAPER, 


I sarp, that, if I were elected to be 
a member of Parliament, 1 would have 
a daily paper under my control, If I; 
can have this as far as relates to reports 
of proceedings in Parliament, that will, 
be sufficient for my purpose; and, I, 
think, that it is likely that I can have, 
this, without setting up a paper myselfe, 
If so, I shall be glad; but, I am rc# 
solved not to be at the mercy of *‘ the, 
Reporthers.” We shall, most probe 
bly, do our work by day-light i, and, im; 


that case, men of s habits may, 
easily be found to report our whom 
ngs . 
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floor with them, and may, if I choose, 
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Or those who have been RETURNED, 
I shall say little or nothing, no ill at any 
rate ; because I am now on the sane 


say the ill to their face ; while they have 
not their pens in this Register. But, of 
those who have been rejected, I may, if 
I like, speak my mind, they having the 
press to resort to. However, it would 
be, as yet, premature to say much about 
the elections, or, at least, to do any 
thing more than merely give an account 
of some of the most interesting conflicts | 
at particular places, and this I shall 
now do. 

I take the following account of the 
O.puam Evection, from the Manchester 
and Salford Advertiser of the 15. inst. 





- The Oldham election commenced 
precisely at nine o’clock on Wednesday 
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tions in compliment to Messrs. Cobbett 
and Fielden. Some were inscribed with 
the names of the two candidates ; others 
bore the names of the places to which 
they belonged, and several were lettered 
with the words ‘** Equitable Adjustment,” 
“* Universal Suffrage,” ‘Vote by Ballot,” 
‘** No ‘Tithes,” ‘* No Corn Laws,” &c. 
One.of them excited particular atten- 
tion; it was the representation of a 
yeomanry cavalry soldier cutting down 
men and women, and over the figures 
were inscribed, ‘‘ Remember the foul 
deeds of Peterloo.” Immediately before 
the hustings was placed the picture of 
a negro slave in chains, intended as a 
hint to the two candidates connected 
with colonial slavery. 

The hustings were as crowded as the 
space below, being filled by the return- 
ing-officer, his friends, all the candi- 
dates except Mr. Cobbett (who was at 
Manchester), and parties intimately ac- 





morning, by the nomination of the re- 
spective candidates, on a_ hustings | 
erected in front of the late Miss Booth’s 
shop, in the New Market-place, oppo- 
site the church. The crowd which as- 
sembled to witness the proceedings, 
amounted to twelve or fifteen thousand 
persons, who collected together from all 
parts of the borough, and rendered all 
the streets busy, and a scene of activity, 
The members, flags, and bands of music 
belonging to the Oldham, Chadderton, 
Royton, and Crompton Political Unions, 
marched to the ground; and a large 
posse of special constables took up their 
station among the vast multitude. The 
novelty of the scene was still further 
augmented by the waving of banners, 
borne in different directions, all of them 
in favour of the popular candidates— 
Messrs. Cobbett and Fielden. The Whigs 
and Tories did not make any public 
exhibition, except putting out a flag at 
their committee-rooms. One of the co- 
lours was carried by a veteran of eighty- 
four, who testified his hearty approba- 
tion of the radicals by wearing their 
favour. Another person, equally zealous 
in the cause, was a woman, who ap- 
peared dressed entirely in green. The 
banners were uncommonly numerous 
and elegant; and they all bore insctip- 


quainted with them. When the return- 
ing-oflicer’s attorney had . read the 
county and boroagh writs, with other 
customary documents, it was agreed 
that the candidates should be nomi- 
nated in the order they entered the 
field. 

Mr. Josuva Mutne_ consequently 
stepped forward, to move that John 
Fielden, Esq., was a fit and proper per- 
son {o represent this ancient town and 
new-! orn borough in the ensuing Par- 
liament. He would not tire them by 
enumerating the circumstances which 
rendered Mr. Fielden fit and proper to 
represent them; they knew them well. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Fielden had already ex- 
pressed his willingness to support such 
liberal measures as were likely to occupy 
the attention of Parliament. He is par- 
ticularly opposed to all tyranny and in- 
justice, especially to the curse of colo- 
nial slavery; and if you do jour duty, 
he will do his, both to England and 
Africa. (Cheers.) | 

Mr. Wittiam Taycor, of Crompton, 
seconded the motion, and, in so doing, 
said it gave him great pleasure to bear 
testimiony to Mr. Fielden’s principles. 
Mr. Fielden had told them, in his ad- 
dress, that he was a reformer, on the 





broad principle, which meant he would 
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reform our taxation, lessen our sorrow, 
and increase our happiness. He was 
quite aware that he need not tell them 
how the debt had crippled their re- 
sources, and madé them poor. If he 
had time he could relate the evils of 
corn-laws, the injurious tendency of 
monopolies, and the corruptions of the 
state. On this election, he said, depends 
your welfare and comfort ; therefore, 
act as men determined to be free; do 
not break the peace, do not insult any 
one, but gain a quiet and undisturbed 
victory. 

Mr. Hatwinay, in rising to propose 
William Cobbett, Esq. (cheers) as a {it 
and proper person to represent them in 
Parliament, would ask who. was fitter 
for a representative than he who was 
the father of reform. It was allowed 
on all hands that Mr. Cosserr was 
powerful in his talents; and he would 
ask if this were not sufficient to qualify 
him -for representing them. (General 
approbation.) His long and effective 
advocacy of reform, his sufferings in the 
cause, his great merits, and the admira- 
tion he was held in, even by his ene- 
mies, eminently entitled him to sit in 
Parliament. (Yes.) He reflected on the 
present Ministry, whose conduct towards 
Treland was execrable, and whose paltry 
meanness in resorting to France, to 
know how to keep the public accounts, 
was degrading to an Englishman's feel- 
ings. He was convinced that if Mr. 
Cobbett were returned, such disgraceful 
conduct would cease. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Haruiwece seconded the motion 
in a very short speech. 

Mr. James Metior then advanced 
to the front of the hustings, and pro- 
posed B. H. Bright, Esq., as a fit and 
proper person to represent them. In 
doing this, he knew he was proposing a 
gentleman of liberal, honest, and en- 
lightened views. (Hisses.) They all 
knew that it was the war that had 
caused taxation to increase, a monopoly 
of corm to be suffered, and distress to 
become 
considered, ought to be untaxed: the 
taxes ought to be borne by the wealthy ; 
and if Mr: Bright were returned to Par- 
liament,°” he was convinced that he 
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would relieve the poor from taxes 
(laughter) ; that he would abolish sine- 
cures, and economize and retrench the 
financial department. He had long 
been a reformer (laughter), and still re- 
mained one—such a one, that he would 
rigidly but gradually (laughter) amend 
their situation. 

Mr. James Wuireneap, solicitor, se- 
conded the nomination. In the dise 
charge of their duty they ought to se- 
lect true reformers to represent them 
(laughter), who would bring the ac- 
cursed corn-laws to an end. (Cheers 
from his party.) If he had not been 
convinced of Mr. Bright’s merits and 
friendship for the poor, he should not 
have supported him, (Disapprobation.) 

Mr. Grorce Wrieur, hat-imanufac- 
turer, proposed William Burge, Esq, as 
fit and proper to represent the borough. 
In doing this, he begged to assure them 
they did not come to seek their votes 
with meanness, or to gloss over and 
disguise abuses. (A cry of “ Bravo; 
well done the Tories.”) Mr. Burge has 
_been introduced to your notice by many 
respectable inhabitants, who have gained 
your private esteem and friendship. 
The class who bring him forward are 
designated the Tories ; and if a class 
who wish institutions to be preserved, 
tyranny put an end to, the poor man be- 
friended, and justice administered, be 
called Tories, I confess we are so. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Burge was, in his 
consideration, highly suitable as a 
representative. (Cheers from the con- 
servatives. ) 

Joun ‘Tay or, Esq., captain of the 
Oldham cavalry corps, seconded the 
motion, because, in so doing he con- 
ceived he should be supporting a gen- 
tleman every way worthy of their 
choice. (Laughter.) 

The Rev. Witttiam Fuitarton WaAL- 
KER, minister of St. James's, Greenacres 
Moor, next presented himself, for the 
urpose of moving that George Stephen, 
Esq. was a fit and proper person to re- 
resent them in Parliament. He did it 
solely because he was a friend of hu- 
manity, and he had considered it his 
duty, as a minister of God, to exhort 








the electors of Oldham not to sanction 
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candidates who, if not directly con- 
cerned in colonial slavery, were its 
abettors. Mr. Stephen had been placed 
in the situation of a candidate, solely to 
rescue Oldham from the disgrace which 
would befall it if slave-holders should 
be its representatives. (Loud cheers.) 
Ifthere be a man in whom you could 
place confidence, it is George Stephen, 


who is, I do not disown it, the agent of. 


the anti-slavery society, (cheers from 


the Whigs and Tories,) and, I must add, 


the unpaid agent of that body. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Tuomas F. Jorpan, Bap- 
tist minister, seconded the nomination 
of Mr. Stephen, in a speech fuli of elo- 
quence and fervour. We stand here, 
he said, not to contend with those gen- 
tlemen who are pledged to the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery, but to induce 
you, by all means, to reuounce any con- 
nexion with candidates of a dilferent 
cast. (Cheers.) Do not, I beseech 
you, be entrapped by the enemies of 
humanity, and the foes of freedom. 
(Cheers. ) 

Joun Fierpen, Esq. rose amidst tre- 
mendous applause, and spoke as fol- 
lows :— Gentlemen, as I have said 
before, it was with reluctance that I 
consented to be put in nomination to 
represent you, because | was persuaded 
Ihad no such abilities as to fit me for 
the situation. I was well aware thi I 
did not possess the power to frighten 
by words, or terrify by substance— 
(applause)—but the love of my country, 
the wish to benefit my fellow-men, in- 
duced me to become a candidate. (No 
doubt.) When I lent myself to your 
borough, it was upon the express con- 
dition that | would not sit unless Mr. 
Cobbett did; because | know if Mr. 
Cobbett does not sit, reform will pro- 
duce little or no good. (Applause.) If 
he is returned, he will not be long ia the 
House before he convinces you of his 
utility. (Cheers.) Property qualifica- 
tions for a member of Parliament ought 
to.be dispensed with, and if anything 
could convinee a man of its utter in- 
utility, surely the speech of Mr. Halli- 
day would be sufficient. Mr. Fielden 
then alluded ito. the arbitrary nature of 


the 10/. franchise. Property qualifica- 
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tions, both for members and voters, 
reminded him of what was once said by 
Dr. Franklin in the American senate, 
when speaking upon the subject. The 
Doctor stated that he had a neighbour 
who had an ass which he used for carry- 
ing fish to market. The neighbour lost 
his ass by death, and along with it he 
lost a right to vote, which he had pos- 
sessed while it was living. Dr. Franklin 
wished to know whether it was the ass, 
or the owner of it, that could vote. 
(Laughter.) Why the former, to be sure, 
The same question might be put here : 
whether the ten-pound house or its 
occupier was represented. It was the 
former innocent inanimate thing which 
was represented, (Laughter.) If. the 
men, and not the houses, had been re- 
presented, the poor would not have been 
in the state of distress and misery they 
are now. (Cheers.) There is a flag 
held up here which brings to my mind 
an event disgraceful to this country. At 
a time when the people of Manchester 
were peaceably assembled to petition 
for reform, they were grossly attacked 
by a brutal soldiery; but I hope and 
trust that the deeds of that day will be 
inquired into. (Very loud cheering.) 
There were many who opposed the 
people on that occasion, who were 
now reduced to poverty and want by 
the system they then upheld. We 
all know what were the effects of the 
war—excessive taxation; we all know 
how the people have becume oppressed ; 
we all know. how long they petitioned 
for redress in vain ; and all sensible men 
know that it is time they should be re- 
lieved (cheers), or else convulsion will 
follow. I find but little difference in 
the sentiments of the gentlemen who 
brought forward Messrs. Bright and 
Burge. The first says the people ought, 
to be made comfortable and happy- 
This is what l say. The.second aims 
at affording security to property. This 
is all- I ask for; and. what , property, 
would he protect? Why that of the, 
labouriug man. It ought to be the ob- 
ject of all good, governments to protect, 
the poor man's property, and that was, 


his labour. (Applause, particularly from, 
Mr. Bright te ., 


these gentlen.e ,would 
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pledge themselves to vote for protect- 
ing the working man’s labour, } should 
very gladly retire from the poll. (Gene- 
ral applause.) Mr. Fielden explained 
his views on tithes, the malt, hop, and 
soap duties, and the corn-laws, and pro- 
ceeded’ to condemn the enormous 
amount of debt as an unjust impost. 
He concluded by advocating the justice 
of an immediate abolition of slavery, 
without any compensation to the 
planters. At the termination of his re- 
marks he was greeted by Joud plaudits. 

Mr. Firron, in the absence of Mr. 
Cobbett, begged to thank the meeting 
for the honour they had conferred upon 
that gentleman, by nominating him. 
If there be one man more than ano- 
ther who has superior claims upon you 
—I do not say it with disrespect to- 
wards the other candidates—that man 
is William Cobdbett. (Cries of “ So it 
is.”) His great powers of mind, his 
mighty mental qualifications, his suf- 
ferings in the cause of reform, his talent, 
his ability, his zeal, are all proofs of his 
great fitness to be a™ representative. 
When the Tories have called him the 
father of reform, I think we may, with 
equal confidence, say he shall be the 
father of the representatives we intend 
to send. (Cheers.) Mr. Fitton went on 
to say, Mr. Cobbett had no ambition to 
gratify, or private interests to serve, if 
he went to Parliament, but would be 
found a hearty and a noble adherent of 
the people, of the monarchy, and of the 
constitution. (Cheers.) Before he has 
been in Parliament six months, I think 
our opponents will have cause to regret 
their opposition. (Renewed cheers.) 

R. H. Bricur, Esq., the Whig can- 
didate, succeeded Mr. Fitton, and deli- 
vered his sentiments at considerable 
length. He should be glad to learn, at 
the end of six months, that Mr. Cob- 
bett had become useful, but he doubted 
it. (Hisses.) Nothing could afford him 
more pleasure than beholding his friend, 


Mr. Fielden (laughter), so popular. He 
had known that gentleman some time, 


and had stru with him to gain _ 
bill which they were now met to ma 
effective. — from his’ friends.) 


That bill Lregard asa means to an end, 
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and looking upon it in that light, I 
should attempt to turn it to good and 
useful purposes ; not to be wielded by 
one party as an engine which is to be 
useless, and by another as a step to ree 
| volution. (Hisses.) The elective fran- 
chise too restricted, the taxes too great, 
the distress too general, is what we have 
to complain of. Only use the Reform 
Bill as it ought to be used, and we shall 
do away with these evils. Remove the 
tithes, the taxes on industry, the bad 
tendency of the Corn Bill, and then, and 
not till then, shall we be benetited, 
Pledges he had refused, and would still 
refuse, as they were bad in their nature, 
(Hisses.) Noone in the country could 
be more an enemy to slavery than he 
was (laughter); but believing that there 
might be means found to abolish it 
speedily, but cautiously (groans), he 
should beaverse to immediate abolition. 
(Hisses.) So far as putting an end to 
pluralities, and equalizing the revenues 
of the church, I consider to be just; 
but to separate the church from the 
state I shall not consent to. (Hisses.) 
The ballot prevents thatdue exercise of 
influence which should attend an elec- 
tor’s vote, and to the friends of that 
measure I can say, as I have said ‘to 
those of the immediate abolition of 
slavery, you do not sufficiently under- 
stand the matter. (Groans.) Mr. Bright 
terminated his speech by returning 
thanks to the audience for giving him a 
patient hearing. 

W. Bunae, Esq., the Tory candidate, 
then advanced to address the crowds 
He rejoiced that the day had at last ar- 
rived when their good sense must deters 
mine the contest. He could say, with 
the greatest confidence, that in no town 
had he met with so mach respect and 
civility ; and if, in his canvass, he had 
omitted to call on some electors, they 
must not be offended at it, but aseribe 
the reason to want of tine. No one 
could say he had attempted to hide or 
conceal his sentiments; he had given 
most of them a chance of putting ques+ 
tions to him on any subject’ they chose, 
(Cheers.) Let the result of the election 
be- what it may, no person would leave 
the town more full of gratitude for the 
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behaviour he had experienced than him- 
self. He was glad of the opportunity 


now afforded him of replying to the| 


false charges and foul calumnies which 
had been circulated against him, by the 
party who had brought forward the anti- 


slavery attorney-general (laughter) to| 


oppose him as a candidate, If he was 
such a character as they represented 
him tobe, why did they not leave him 
alone, and solely to be operated upon 
as the public mind directed. It has 
been well said of one of your candidates 
that heis possessed of wonderful powers, 
and he could add he bad another good 
quality, that is a detestation of all hum- 
bug and deceit. (Cheers.) He wasa 
Tory, and he did not disown it. (Cheers.) 
He was opposed to the present Ministry 
because they suffered themselves to be 
dragged at the chariot wheels of France. 
(Cheers.) There is not a word said 
against Mr. Bright by this anti-slavery 
candidate, and yet his father is an exten- 
sive owner of slaves, (loud cheers from 
the radicals); but you must recollect 
this anti-slavery candidate and Mr. 
Bright are both of the same politics. 
(Cheers.) These pretended friends of 
humanity have asserted, that if I went 
into Parliament, slavery would be 
prolonged; they talked just as if 
an humble individual like myself 
could stifle the voice of the whole 
House of Commons on this ques- 
tion. (Laughter.) Their cause must 
be bad indeed if they are to be put down 
by my humble efforts. (Laughter.) I 
am a zealous friend to emancipating the 
negroes, and havenot only felt, but acted 
on theirbehalf. (Cheers from his friends.) 
The immediate emancipation of the 
negroes, would only involve themselves 
in distress and misery (hisses); and 
when I say so, I only ask you to believe 
me as an honest man. (Cheers.) It has 
been asserted that I am a colonial agent, 
and that if L am not in Parliament I 
shall lose that agency. To this I give 
the flattest denial. At my last election 
I was returned (“* By a slave-owner,” 
cried Mr. Thompson, the lecturer on 
slavery, who was present), ou. purely 
independent principles, and not by a 
slave-owner at all. (Cheers and hisses.) 


ELectTIons, 
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The Reform Bill being passed, I will 
now render it the means of benefit, by 
correcting abuses, removing improper 
taxes, revising the corn-laws, and abo- 





| 


lishing monopolies, and gradually reno- 
vating our system. 

Georce Sreraen, Esq., the anti- 
slavery candidate, followed, and at- 
‘tempted to expose Mr. Burge and the 
‘party he supported. It was a proof 
that he was thought highly of, and of 
‘great consequence, or why were so much 
| pains bestowed to answer him ? (Cheers.) 
| I show myself here, not as an enemy to 

Messrs. Cobbett and Fielden, but as an 

enemy to colonial cant and deceit. 
(Cheers and hisses.) This amiable co- 
lonial transatlantic agent (laughter), 
tells you at onetime he abhors slavery : 
at another time he is upholding it: 
sometimes he is for having cheap bread, 
at other times he suffers the negro to 
perish. (Cheers.) This is his consist- 
ency, gentlemen. (Applause.) He has 
not told you of his being a member for 
a rotten borough ; he has not told you 
how many soldiers are kept to keep 
down the slaves in the colonies ; he has 
forgot to inform you of the whips, the 
chains, the dungeons, the cruelties the 
poor negro endures. (Loud cheers.) 
He has not told you that a slave cannot 
murry, enjoy any property, sue for any 
offence he may have suffered: he has 
forgot.to tell you that females are 
flogged, and families separated and sold 
from one another. (Shame.) You will 
now see the reasons why I claim imme- 
diate abolition ; and to you I appeal as 
the only jury I shall consult, whether it 
is just or proper still to rivet the chains 
on the negro. (Cheers.) Mr. Stephen 
then withdrew. 

The several candidates were now put 
to the vote; Mr. Fielden and Mr. 
Cobbett seemed to be almost generally 
approved of; and the number of hands 
held up for the other candidates was 
insignificantly few. Mr. Stephen was 
the next, in point of numbers, to the 
popular candidates. The  returning- 
officer's deputy declared, amidst t 
most deafening applause, that in his 
opinion John Fi and Wim. Cobbett, 
Esqrs., were elected ; but that in conse- 














quence of a poll being demanded, it 
would be proceeded with the next day 
The thanks of the 
meeting were given to the returning- 
impartial conduct.— 
Shortly afterwards the dense multitude 
The bands of music and 
banners were paraded through the 
streets in triumph, and during the re- 
mainder of the day the borough was 
thronged with people. he speakers 
at the hustings occupied six hours in 


at nine o'clock. 
officer for his 


dispersed. 


delivering speeches. 


Tae Potiinc.—The polling of voters 
commenced in three different parts of 
the borough on Thursday morning, at 
The votes were received 
at the Grammar School, Oldham, for 
Oldham-below-town; at the National 
School, Greenacres Moor, for Oldham- 
above-town ; and at the Village School, 
Royton, for Crompton, Chadderton, and 
The excellent arrangements 
entered into by Messrs. Cobbett and 
Fielden’s committee, greatly facilitated 
the business; and the kindness of the 
returning-oflicer in affording ample ac- 
commodation, was highly approved of. 
Curiosity induced numbers of people to 
spend the day in the neighbourhood of 
The electors in 
favour of the radicals flocked to vote in 
such numbers that it was expected 
Messrs. Burge, Bright, and Stephen, 
would resign ; but they persisted in the 
contest till the close of the poll at 4 
o'clock in the evening, when the num- 


nine o'clock. 


Royton. 


the polling places. 


bers were as follows :— 
Mr. Fielden ...... 670 
Mr. Cobbett ...... 642 
Mr. Bright ...... 153 
Mr. Burge......-- LOL 
Mr. Stephen ....- 3 


As soon as the voting bad terminated, 
Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Fielden spoke to 


the crowd in the street, from the Albion 
Inn, and were most loudly cheered. 
They had the greatest pleasure in in- 
forming the le of Oldham, that 
such was the state of the pull that it be- 
came no lo 
be their representatives. They trusted 
the men of the borough would do their 
duty : for if they did not it was impos- 
sible they could do theirs. So long as 


doubtful who were to 
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L sit in Parliament (said Mr. Fielden), 
depend upon it Mr. Cobbett’s measures 
shall not want a supporter. 
Termination or tuk Exection.— 
Messrs. Bright, Burge, and Stephen, 
having signified their intention to retire 
from the contest late on ‘Thursday 
night, the returning-officer proceeded 
to the hustings yesterday morning, and 
publicly announced that William Cob- 
bett and John Fielden, Esqrs., were 
duly elected to represent the borough 
of Oldham in Parliament. ‘This decla- 
ration, so pleasing to the majority of 
the inhabitants, was made in the pre- 
sence of several thousand people, who 
had assembled at ten o'clock, and 
marched in procession to the ground, 
with the same flags as were exhibited 
on Wednesday. All the candidates 
were present, and delivered speeches ; 
some of them moderately long. Mr. 
Bright ascribed his defeat partly to the 
false hopes which had been held out to 
him by his friends, and partly in conse- 
quence of the working classes having 
used improper influence. Mr. Burge 
said that he had determined on the no- 
mination day to retire, had not Mr. 
Bright demanded a poll. Mr. Stephen 
congratulated the audience on the result 
of the election. When he came asa 
candidate, it was without the least 
hopes of success: he had come to pre- 
vent them from returning supporters to 
slavery. Mr. Fielden spoke tor a consi- 
derable time, chiefly in commendation 
of the electors and Mr, Cobbett. He 
was highly pleased that he had now a 
chance of seeing Mr. Cobbett in Parlia- 
ment, and the additional honour of se- 
conding his efforts to relieve the people. 
If undue influence had been used, it was 
more upon the. part of his opponents 
than himself. He, along with Mr, Cob- 
bett, who subsequently addressed them, 
strongly reprobated the Whigs, and re- 
lated glaring instances of the injustice 
they bad committed while in power. 
The latter observed, that from a plough- 
boy in a smock-frock, and clogs well 
nailed, they had raised him to bea 
member of Parliament—they had at last 
afforded him the pleasure of defending 





the rights of the poor in the Legisla- 
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ture. The two successful candidates 
declined to be chaired, or to go in public 
procession. ‘They despised ostentation, 
and hated the idea of being carried on 
the shoulders of willing slaves. Mr. 
Cobbett read aloud a copy ofan address 
he and his friend Mr. Fielden had drawn 


up, containing their thanks for the great | 


honour conferred upon them. At the 


‘conclusion, Mr. Cobbett walked arm-in- 


arm with a poor weaver to the com- 
mittee-room, accompanied by Mr. 
Fielden, amidst the shouts of a vast body 
of persons, who afterwards paraded the 
town with flags and music. 





MIDDLESEX ELECTION. 


Tae borough elections in England 
are now all over. The Tories appear 
to have been, generally, very unsuccess- 
ful; but let us hope, that it will no 
longer be a question of Whig or Tory: 
let us see a guod phalanx of the pxo- 
PLE'S representatives in the reformed 
Parliament, and not the babbling organs 
of a faction. Amongst those who are 
thrown out, [ find Weraeretr, Sua- 
DEN, Croker, WILDE! and ‘Trevor. 
The people of Briacksurn have re- 
jected Bowaina. The election for Mid- 
diesex is now going on with every 
prospect of Mr. Hume's re-election. 
The following is the result of the first 
day’s polling : 


(From the Morning Chronicle of 21. Dec.) 


Brentrorp.—the polling yesterday 
proceeded in the greatest order and 
quietness. ‘The gross numbers at the 
close were as follows :—~ 


Hume......6:6.+-2,109 
Byng ...0 000000 1874 
Forbes.......+...1,013 
Lillie... 2... cedie.. 756 
Mr. Hume is a-head of Byng, 235— 
Of Lillie, 1853—and of Forbes, 1096. 
Mr. Hume addressed the assembly. 
He was received with the loudest ac- 
He said that the polling 


of this day was such as to give bim the 
ree prospect of success. (Cheers.) 

e had also received a communication 
from his Central Committee, stating that 


his name had been as high elsewhere. 
He had no doubt that to-morrow’s poll 
would be equally in his favour. He 
could not believe that the people of the 
county, who had displayed ‘such noble 
energies in the late struggle for the 
Reform Bill, would, when about to reap 
the fruits of that bill, show themselves 
so inconsistent as to vote fora man who 
was opposed to all reform—who would 
entirely prevent all the benefits which he 
(Mr. Hume) and all refurmers had hoped 
to effect by that bil. The present will 
be a convincing evidence how the minds 
of the people are affected to reform 
and good government, when a man 
like Sir C. Forbes, supported by all 
the corrupt influence of the Tory 
advocates for bad government, fails in 
attaining the object of his hopes, He 
(Mr. Hume) was also sorry to find him- 
self opposed bya majority of the church 
party, leagued to oppose all reform and 
its advocates. (** Oh! there’s no chance 
for them !") He did not know about 
that, but no man could deny that there 
were fearful odds against a man like 
himself, who was of no particular party, 
and was, therefore, without the support 
of any party. The squirearchy and 
magistracy of the county, too, had 
adopted a course of action with respect 
to the candidates by no means impartial, 
(‘* Brentford to wit"); but all these 
opponents he did not fear; it was the 
people to whom he looked, ‘and they 
had answered his trust by placing hin 
at the head of the poll. (** Never fear 
us.”) ‘In supporting his interests they 
supported their own. If they chose to 
desert him, it might be themselves who 
would suffer, and not he. If rejected, 
he should certainly feel one pain, and 
that. would be, to see those electors who 
had, two:years and a half ago, shown 
their independence by electing him, now 
evince inconsistency and fickleness in 
discarding him without cause. (Bravo ! 
“ We won't do any such sort of thing.”) 
If they returned him, he could only say 
they would ‘not have reason to’ repent 
their choice. (“ We don’t doubt you.”) 
With respect to Sir. C. Forbes/he wished 
ito make aw observation, expressive of 
his astonishment, that one who, like 
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him, entertained such liberal views with 
regard to India, should differ with him 
(Mr. Hume) so much in his views with 
regard to England. He had often said 
to him, “‘ Why, Sir Charles, how is it 
that you and I, who have such similar 
opinions about India, can’t go together 
on the subject of liberty here?” With 
respect to Sir Charles's coming forward 
here, he was convinced that he had 
been misled—that the 2,400 voters 
who had promised Lord Henley might 
be turned over to him like so many 
sheep. He doubted that Sir Charles 
would find himself mistaken ; but this 
was not the time, nor was he the person 
to say anything on this point. If he 
(Mr. Hume) were rejected, he might 
then enjoy some years of peace and 
quietness, much of which had hitherto 
not fallen to his share. He regretted 
that candidates could not come before 
the electors without in some way impli- 
Cating their rival candidates. He him- 
self had been charged with coalescing 
with another candidate, which charge 
he found had operated unfavourably to 
him in the city and elsewhere. The 
coalition was said to be with Sir J. S. 
Lillie, but nothing could be a greater 
mistake: he had expressed his denial of 
such a coalition twenty times, stating 
his determination to rest his claims on 
his own merits, ifhe had any. The idea 
of a coalition arose from placards which 
had been distributed, calling upon elec- 
tors to vote for Hume and Lillie—Lillie 
and Hume. For his own part he con- 
sidered it improper for any candidate to 
express any opinion whatever of other 
candidates—leaving that entirely to the 
electors; and he did not believe him- 
self going too far in stating his be- 
lief, that standing alone as, he did, 
the electors would place him high 
on the poll. Jf they did, they would 
nothave cause to complain of him; 
and that renewed favour would en 

courage him to renewed exertions. 
He could not promise them greater zeal 
in. their service—for net he ao te 
impossible. (Cheers ; “ So it 4s. n 
coming a the road he hac been very | 
much amused, and he would say pleased, | 
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ing him asa “ Destructive; ” and as 
he had said before, he gloried in the 
| title, if it meant, as it did, in contradis- 
tinction to the “ Conservatives "—men 
who would destroy all that was bad, 
The conservatives were those who 
wished to preserve expensive establish- 
;ments, and consequent heavy taxation, 
and a thriving Exchequer for the use of 
| Shemestves. (A laugh.) ‘The destruc- 
tives, if he was a specimen of that party, 
| wished to destrey that worst of all moe 
nopolies—the monopoly of the manufac. 
ture of members of Parliament. He 
himself had seen a member manufac- 
tured in half an hour by three slips of 
parchment being given by the borough. 
holder to the nominee. (A laugh.) As 
his excellent friend, Sir Charles Furbes, 
said he wished to preserve all the re- 
maining parts of the constitution, the 
only difference was, that Sir Charles 
wanted to preserve the bad parts of 
what remained, while he (Mr. Hume) 
wanted to preserve the good parts, what 
few there were, and to restore those that 
had been stolen, as soon as he could. 
The people must rot expect that it will 
be possible to make the charge from 
bad to good government all at once. 
He would do it as soon as he could, 
He would legislate for the millions, 
voters or not voters, and would do his 
best to lay the burdens on the right 
shoulders. He would entreat the 
electors to remember how awful was 
the charge reposed on them. They 
were the jurors for the country, and 
should remember their oath, The poor 
were the more particularly interested 
in obtaining reform, in obtaining cheap 
justice, and good government. The 
rich were more independent of such ad- 
vantages, and, perhaps, profited by the 
reverse of them. He, therefore, be- 
sought the people to preserve impar- 
tiality, order, and decorum, and not 
lay themselves open to the disgrace 
which had fallen upon the proceedings 
at some elections. Mr. Hume con- 
cluded by expressing his inability to 
address the electors at this place to- 
morrow, having been expected to attend. 
at the hustings at King’s Cross, to, ad- 
dress the numerous electors there as- 











at seeing placards stuck about, classify- 
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sembled. He thanked the electors for 
their support, and assured them, that if 
they returned him, they would have no 
cause to repent of their choice. Mr. 
Hume, before concluding his address, 
said, that though unable himself to ad- 
dress them to-morrow, he trusted that 
they would give Sir Charle Forbes, if he 
should present himself, a full and im- 
partial hearing, that he might frankly 
declare his sentiments, that they might 
fully understand him, and that he and 
his friends might not have the charge 
of partiality to prefer against any Mid- 
dlesex electors. 

Sir J. S. Lugrre thanked the electors 


for the noble and independent feelings | - 


which had placed him so high on the 
poll. He begged leave to observe, with 
respect to the alleged coalition men- 
tioned by Mr, Hume, as put forth in 
the placards, that he knew as little of 
those placards as Mr. Hume. He would 
only observe, that the electors who ap- 
proved of Mr. Hume's principles would 
approve also of his; that there certainly 
was a coalition between him and Mr. 
Hume, but it was of measures, not 


men ; and if they had the vote by ballot, 
he knew whom they would send with 


Mr. Hume into Parliament. He had 


learned that most of the voters who. 


had voted for Mr. Hume had also polled 
for him, and he also learned that the 
number of those who had voted for Sir 
Charles Forbes, in conjunction with 
Mr. Byng, was also very numerous. 
(Cries of No, no!). It was very extra- 
ordinary that Mr. Byng, who at the last 
election had stated decidedly, that if 
returned, he would not offer hirnself 
again (“ No, hedid’nt"—" Yes, hedid!’”). 
As he before stated, if he thought he 
had the slightest idea that his coming 
forward would in any way impede the 
return of Mr. Hume, he should never 
have thought of doing so; but as he 
felt that Mr. Hume's ‘return was un- 
doubted, he trusted that the electors 
would show their approbation of a man 
with principles exactly similar to those 
of Mr. Hume, by voting for him. He 
thanked the electors for what they had 
this day done for him. 


inst GoLp. 


POULETT THOMSON. 


I rake the following from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 20. December. My 
‘friends of Oppuam and Mancuesrsr, 
do read this, and then judge you of the 
correctness of my opinion, expressed in 
the former part of this Register. Do 
pity poor Mr. Tuomson! Good God ! 
What a life he is destined to lead! How 
quickly they have begun upon him. 

“‘A deputation from Manchester 
“ waited on the Right Honourable 
‘* Poulett Thomson, the Vice-President 
“‘of the Board of Trade, yesterday 
‘** morning, at his residence in Somerset- 
** place.” 


—— ——_— 





(From the True Sun of the 20. instant.) 


Our readers will not fail to peruse 
with satisfaction and pleasure the ad- 
mirable letter from the new members of 
Oldham addressed through our paper 
of to-night, to the electors of that town. 
We feel proud of being the channel of 
‘communication to the people of Oldham, 
of such sentiments as are contained ia 
‘this address, in which we are at no loss 
to trace the pen of that impressive and 
distinguished writer, whose absence 
from Partiament we have long lamented, 
and whose services we have at last the 
gratification of seeing transplanted to 
the sphere which will afford a still wider 
field for their exercise. We are sure 
the country looks forward to no event 
with more interest and expectation than 
the entrance into parliamentary life ofa 
man whose career has been as extraor- 
dinary as his powers. 








PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER VI. 


« It is not altogether improbable, that, 
« when the nation becomes heartily sick of its 
“ debts, and is cruelly oppressed by them, 
‘some daring projector may arise with v- 
“ sionary schemes for their discharge ; and, . 
‘* public credit will begin, by that time, >: ; 
‘¢ a little frail, the least touch will destroy it; 
‘* and in this manner it will die of the owe! 
‘* But, itis more probable, that the brea . 
‘¢ national faith will be the nece age . 
<* wars, defeats, misfortunes, and public ¢ - 
<* mities, or even, perhaps, of victories ap 
“ conquests."— Hume on Public Credit 
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GenTLemMeNn,—It was naturally to be 
expected, that those venal men, who, 
for want of industry to “ labour with 
their hands the thing that is good,” and 
from a desire to live upon the labour 


of others, have chosen the occupa- | 


tion of writing instead of obeying the 
voice of nature, which bade use the 
brush and not the pen, to blacken shoes 
and not paper; it was naturally to be 
expected that those venal men, who 
gain their livelihood by serving the cor- 
rupt and by deceiving the weak, and 
the number of whom, in this town, is, 
unfortunately, but too great ; it was 
naturally to be expected that this de- 
scription of men would feel alarmed at 
the progress of these letters, which, 
by making honest and useful truths so 


“a: . | 
familiar to the minds of the people, | 


threatened literary venality with de- 
struction. Accordingly these instru- 
ments of corruption have shown their 


anger and resentment against me ; but, 


the only answer they have offered to me | 


is this: ** that I discharge my gun from 
a stone-battery ;” meaning that I write 
from a prison; therein giving the public 


a specimen of their wet as well as of | 


their maniiness. This is always the way ; 
it is the constant practice of those, who, 
while they are, from whatever motive, 
impelled to oppose a writer, want either 
the materials or the ability to show 
that he is wrong ; and, gentlemen, you 
may lay it down as a maxim, that when 
any publication is answered by abuse, 
and especially personal abuse, the author 
of such publication ts right, or, at least, 
that his abusers want the ability to show 
that he is wrong. Facts and reasoning, 
if erroneous, always admit of refutation : 
but; if correct, no one can refute them ; 
and, if erroneous, to refute may still re- 
quire some ability ; whereas, fo abuse 
the person from whom they have pro- 
ceeded is within the power of every 
one, a gift not denied to any creature 
capable of uttering articulate sounds or 
of making marks upon paper. The great 
cause, however, of abuse in such cases, 
is the weight of the truths against which 
such abuse is opposed : for it is here as 
in common verbal disputes, he who has 
the truth clearly on his side, is always 
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seen to be in good temper, while his 
opponent scarcely ever fails to discover 
impatience and anger, and, in but too 
many cases, to give way to personal 
invective and false accusation; and, be 
you well assured, gentlemen, that even 
the venal men above described, answer 
me by saying that I write froma prison, 
only because they have no other answer 
to give. 

Leaving them in the full possession 
and unenvied enjoyment of all the ads 
vantage and of all the honour which 
such a mode of answering can give, let 
us proceed with our inguiry into the ef- 
fects of the SINKING FUND, just cast- 
ing our eye back first, and refreshing 
our memory as to the foregone tacts ; 
namely, that the Sinking Fund Acts of 
Pirr, which provided for the cutting off 
ofsome part of the interest upon the Debt 
in 1805S; that these provisions, which 
led this poor nation to hope fora taking 
off of part of its taxes in 1808; that 
these provisions, which, as we have 
seen, were held forth to the believing 
people of England, in the pamphlet of 
GeorGk Rose,as the sure and undoubted 
pledge for the taking off of taxes in 
1808, or thereabouts ; that these pro- 
visions, in order to begin to taste the 
benefit of which, the people were to pay 
a million a year of additional taxes for 
twenty-two years ; that these provisions, 
yes, we must bear in mind that these 
provisions, after the people had gone on 
hoping for sixteen years out of the twen- 
ty-two; that these provisions were, by 
Appinoron’s Act of 1802, repealed, done 
away, made of no more effect than if they 
never had been enacted by the Parlia- 
ment. 

“Well,” you will say, “ but upon 
“* what ground was this measure adopt- 
‘ed? What end was it proposed to 
“ answer ?”” Oh! why it was to pay off 
the debt, mew as well as old; for, by 
this time, the debt contracted since the 
existence of the sinking fund, was be- 
come greater than the one contracted 
before. lt was to pay off the debt, new 
as well as old, sooner than they would 
have been paid off, if this new act had 
not been passed. And it was said, in 
support of the measure, that it would 
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be better for us (good God, what a 


“ thinking” people we are !) not to have 
any of our taxes taken off in 1808; but 
to go on paying interest upon the whole 
of the debt, as before, till our sinking- 
fund commissioners had bought up the 


Paper acatnst Gotp. 





whole of the stock, and that, then, (Oh, 
then!) then, my boys, huzza! for, then 
we should be completely out of debt. 

“ Thinking people” of England, 
when do you think that that then was to 
arrive? When do you think that it 
was supposed that our commissioners 
would have bought up the whole of the 
stuck existing when the new act was 
passed? When do you think that the 
day, the happy day, the new day of 
promise was to come? Waen do you 
think we were, according to this act for 
rendering the sinking fund “MORE 
EFFECTUAL ;” when, aye, when do 
you think that we were, according to 
this improved plan, to begin to feel the 
effects of it, in the lessening of our 
taxes? How many years do you think 
we were to wait; how many years to 
keep paying additional taxes for the 
purpose of paying off the debt, before 
we began to taste of any redemption o 
tuxes in consequence of it? Only 
FORTY-FIVE! Forty-five years only 
had we to wait ; and now we have only 
THIRTY-NINE to wait, and to pay 
taxes all the time over and above the 
interest upon the debt ; only thirty-nine 
years before we shall cease to pay 
interest upon the whole of the debt 
existing in 1802 ; about five-eighths of 
the debt now existing. We have been 
waiting ever since the year 1786; we 
have been waiting for twenty-four years; 
we have been paying taxes all that time, 
over and above the interest of the debt ; 
we have, for twenty-four years, been 
paying taxes for the purpose of paying 
off the debt ; and now, at the end of 
these twenty-four years, those of us 
who arealive have the consolation to 
reflect, that we have only thirty-nine 
years more to wait and to pay these 
Sinking-fund taxes, before we shall be- 
gin to taste the fruit of all this patience 
and all these sacrifices, and that, at the 
blessed time here mentioned, some of 
our taxes will be taken off, . . un-| 
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less another act should be passed, be- 
tween this time and that, for rendering 
the last-made act “ MORE EFFEC- 
TUAL.” 

Gentlemen, need I say more? Cer 
tainly it is not necessary ; but there are 


| still some views to take of this matter, 


which having taken, we may defy all 
the world to puzzle us upon this subject 
again. 

We have seen that we still pay in- 
terest upon the whole of the debt; 
we have seen, in lettter IV. that, 
since the sinking fund was established, 
the interest we pay has increased from 
nine millions and upwards to thirty-two 
millions and upwards: and we humbly 
think, at least I do, that so long as I am 
compelled to pay interest for a debt, it 
is no matter fo whom, or under what 
name, | pay it. This is an obvious 
truth. ‘There is something so consum- 
mately ridiculous in the idea of a nation’s 
getling money by paying interest to itself 
upon its own stock, that the mind of 
every rational man naturally rejects it. 
It is, really, something little short of 
madness tov suppose, that a nation can 


of | increase its wealth ; increase its means of 


paying others; that it can do this by 
paying interest toitself When time is 
taken to reflect, no rational man will 
attempt to maiutain a proposition so 
shockingly absurd. I put the thing in 
this way in an article, published by me 
in 1804,* and I requested the late Rev. 
Joun Branp, who had written a great 
deal upon the subject, to look at the 
article, and to tell me what sort of 
answer he could find to this part of it. 
He did so, and the following was his 
answer : 

“ I have looked at your observations 
‘‘ on the sinking fund ; and the follow- 
‘‘ ing is my answer to your great argu 
ment ; namely, ‘ that the debt said to 
‘be redeemed js an imaginary dis- 
‘charge, because INTEREST there- 
‘on continues to be paid.'—If the 
interest does continue to he paid, the 
conclusion is just; and this is the 
fundamental principle of much of 
what you have said.—It is reduced, 
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* Register, vol, v., page 591, 
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“therefore, to a question of fact,! Bank, on their account, And what is 
“and I should say the interest the language of the accounts laid bee 
“* does not continue to be paid. The; fore Parliament? Why, in the account 
“ same fax continues tv be levied, of the nation’s expenditure of last year 
“it is paid also away, but it is paid for | there is the following item: “ INTER- 
“another purpose; it is yearly applied} EST on Debt of Great Britain RK- 
“to the paying off more principal ; no; DEEMED, 4,443,519/.” So that, either 
“part of it is applied to the payment the Acts of Parliament and the public 
“of interest. Take an example in a/accounts make use of misnomers, or, [ 
‘* private concern; A has on his estate a/ was right in calling it inferest. Besides, 
“mortgage of 70,0001. at 3 per cent., | how completely does this denial of Mr. 
“ which he has the liberty to pay off as | Baanpdissipate alluur fine dreams about 
“he pleases. He determines to diminish the gains of the sinking fund! Is it not 
“« his expendi/ure by 1,000/.a year; at) the commonly-received notion, that we 
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“the end of the year he pays the in-| gain money by this fund ? 


“terest 2,100/., and part of the princi- | continually told, by the venal writers of 


“pal 1,000/.; his payment that year is|the day, about what the fund ygie/ds? 


** 3,100/., and this sum he continues to 
*‘ pay annually till the debt is annihi- 
“lated; it is now reduced to 69,0001. ; 
“at the end of the second year there 
will be due for interest 2,070/., being 
** 30/, less than the year before; when 
“therefore, the second payment of 
** 3,100/. is made, it will consist of two 
** parts, 1,030/. for principal, and 2,070/. 
“for interest. The interest of the 
**1,000/. paid off the first year does not 
** continue to be paid in the second, and 
“the 30/, interest of the part of the 
*“‘ capital redeemed or paid off is now 
‘applied to (he payment of more capt- 
“ tal. Such morgagor at the end of the 
‘year has actually paid off 1,000/., of 
“vear two 2,030/., and of year three 
**3,060/. 18s. And that he continues 
“‘ to pay annually the same sum on ac- 
** count of debt, that is, on account of 
“ principal and interest jointly, does not 
“in the least affect this conclusion.” 
Now, in the first place, you see, Mr. 
Branp takes up “a new position,” as 
most combatants do, when they are 
afraid to meet their antagonist. He is 
obliged to say, that we DO NOT con- 
tinue to pay interest upon the part of 





the debt, which is bought up, or, as it) 
is called, redeemed. Aye! but what say | 
the Acts of Parliament? They say, 
that interest is continued to be paid, 
thereon: they say, that, when any) 
stock, or parts of the debt, are bought. 
up, or redeemed, by the commissioners, | 
“the dividends thereon shall be received | 
by the said commissioners,” or by the, 


Were we not told by them, less than 
six weeks ago, that this fund had pro- 
duced such aud such sums? And, what 
is meant by a fund's yielding and pro- 
ducing, if you cast the notion of in- 
terest aside? In what other way is it 
to yield? In what other way can it 
produce an addition to its amount? 
Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to adhere to this notion of interest, 
without falling into the gross absurdity, 
before mentioned, of supposing that 
the nation can get money ; that it can 
increase is means of payiny others, by 
paying interest fo ttsel/, by beeoming 
the lender of moncy to itself, by beeom- 
ing its own credvor; an absurdity, 
which, as we have seen, Mr. Brann 
dared not risk his reputation in attempt- 
ing to support. 

We now come to Mr, Brann's “ ex- 
ample in a private concern.” And here, 
Gentlemen, suffer me once more, and 
in a more pressing manner than before, 
to solicit your attention; because we 
have now before us the ground- work of 
all the sad delusion which has so long 
existed, and which dves still exist, upon 
this subject. 

It is a natural pronensity of the mind 
of man, to assimilate things which he 
wishes to understand, with things which 
he does understand, Hence the appli- 
cation of the terms mor/gage, redemp- 
tion, and others, to the debt of the na- 
tion. But, in this work of assimilation, 
or bringing things to a resemblance for 
the purpose of illustration, we ought 


Are we not 
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to take the greatest care not to make’ 
use of violence, not to regard as alike 


things which are essentially different in 
their properties; for, if we do this, 
error must be the result, and I think, 
you will find, that this has been done 
by all those who have reasoned like 
Mr. Branp; that is to say, the whole 
of those writers and speakers, who have 
held forth the sinking fund as likely 
to produce relief to the country. 

We know, we daily see, that private 
persons pay off incumbrances upon their 
estates ; and we know, very well and 
very familiarly, how fast the money of 
private persons increases by being per- 
milted to lie at compound interest. ‘This 
very common portion of knowledge ap- 
pears to have been quite enough for 
our financiers, who had, therefore, 
nothing to do but to look into interest 
tables, where they would not fail to 
find that a million a year set apart, in 
1786, would, at compound interest, pay 
off the then existing debt, in the space 
of six/y years from that time. They ask 
no more. ‘This quite satisfies them. 
They have no doubts upon the subject ; 
and, accordingly, they set apart the 
million a year, that is to say, they make 
a law tor applying, as we have seen, a 
million a year of taxes, raised upon the 
nation, to the paying of the nation’s 
debts. But, where is the real stmilarity 
between this proceeding and the pro- 
ceeding of the indivedual as supposed by 
Mr. Brand, Mr. M’Arthur, Mr. Pitt and 
others? for they have all made use of 
the same sort of illustration. Where is 
the similarity in the cases ? 

Mr. Branv’s individual, to whom, for 
the sake of clearness, we will give the 
name of Tnrirry, diminishes his ex- 
penditure by a thousand a year ; that is, 
he, instead of spending it upon beer, 
wine, bread, beef, and servants, pays it 
annually to GoLpaatr,who has the mort- 
gage upon his estate. Now, this you 
will clearly see, is to be a thousand a 
year SAVED by Turirry; and, besides 
this, he resolves to pay to Go.pnair 
(who has the mortgage on the estate, 
mind), as much more every year as will 
make each payment equal to what he 
formerly paid on account of the interest 
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of the whole debt. This is an odd sort of 
way to do the thing, but it is Turiery’s 
hamour, and there can be no doubt, that, 
in time, he will thus pay off his mort- 
gage. But again, I ask, what similarity 
is there in the case of Turirry and the 
case of a Nation ? 

Turirry, we are told, “ determines 
to diminish his expenditure.” Can a 
Narion do this? Tuatrry knows toa 
certainty what his income and what his 
expenditure will be ; the former is fired, 
and over the latter he has complete con- 
trol. Is this the case with a Narion ? 
Prudent Turirry does not, and, indeed, 
the supposition will not let him, contract 
a debt with Sittvertocks, while he is 
clearing off with Goripaatr. Is this the 
case with a Narion? But suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that, as to all these, 
there is a perfect similarity ; still there is 
a point a dissimilarity, which nothing 
can remove. ‘Turirry, we are told, 
SAVES a thousand pounds a year. How 
does the saving arise! Why, he has 
less beer, wine, bread, beef, and servants, 
than he had before. His saving, then, 
is made from the brewer, the wine -mer- 
chant, the baker, the butcher, and the 
footmen ; or rather it is made from the 
public; it is made from the nation: it 
is made from a third party. But where 
is the Nation to find a third party fromm 
whom to make its saving ! 

But, what we are now going to view 
is the GRAND FALLACY. In this 
case of Turirry, it is supposed, that he 
makes retrenchments from useless ex- 
penses; that “he determines to dimi- 
“nish his expenses by a thousand a 
“year,” and that, what he WASTED 
before, what HE GOT NOTHING BY 
THE USE OF BEFORE, he now ap- 
plies to the paying off of his mortgage. 
This is very rational, and very efficient 
it would be; but, is this the case with 
a Nation? Would the money which 
is collected from the people im taxes, 
for the purpose of supporting the sink- 
ing fund, be wasted, if not collected 
from them? Would it be squandered 
away by the several individuals who 
pay it, in the same manner that Tarir- 
ry’s thousand a year is supposed to 
have been wasted, before he began the 
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work of redemption? Would it, in 
short, be of no advantage to them, if 
it were not taken away to be given to 
the sinking fund? Oh, yes! And it 
would produce a compound interest, 
too, in the hands of individuals, as well 
as in the hands of the Sinking Fund 
Commissioners. What has the nation 
gained then, by paying millions to com- 
missioners, instead of keeping those mil- 
lions in their own hands? SINCE 
THE YEAR 1786, THE NATION 
HAS PAID UPWARDS OF 160 
MILLIONS INTO THE HANDS 
OF THE SINKING FUND COM- 
MISSIONERS ; that is to say, so much 
money hasbeen collected from the peo- 


ple in taxes for the purpose of redeeming 


debt ; and, if this sum had been left in 
the people’s hands, would it have been 
of no use fo them? Would it not at any 
rate, have helped to prevent the debt, 
since that time, from being AUGMENT- 
ED IN THE SUM OF 600 MILLIONS? 

Let us give the thing one more turn, 
and then, it is, l think, hard, if we may 
not safely quit it for ever. 

Turirty is supposed to take his thou- 
sand a year out of what he before wasted; 
out of his superfluities. But does our 
sinking fund money; do the taxes that 
we pay towards the sinking fund, come 
out of our superfluitics? And, why sup- 
pose that Turirry wasted any money 
before?) Why suppose that he had 
any money to waste? Is Turirry’s 
being in debt, and having his estate 
encumbered ; are these reasons suffi- 
cient for concluding, that he had it in 
his power to “ determine to diminish 
his expenses!” Are they not rather 
reasons sufficient for concluding, that he 
was in circumstances of distress? Yes; 
and if, when we have come to that ra- 
tional conclusion, we suppose him per- 
suaded to believe, that he will get out 
of debt by borrowing from SILVERLOCKS 
all the money that he pays off with 
Gotpaair, and loading his estate with 
a new mortgage, with the addition of 
the costs of bonds and fees, then we shall 
have before our eyes “an example in a 
private concern,” pretty well calculated 
to ‘illustrate the celebrated scheme, 
which we have now been discussing, 


a 
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|and of which I now flatter myself that 


a single word more need never be ut- 
tered to any man of only common 
sense. I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Thursday, 
20th Sept., 1810. 

P. S.—Fripay, 2lst Sepr.—I have 
just seen in the public prints, a report 
of a speech, said to have been delivered 
yesterday at the Bank Company’s House, 
in Threadneedle-street, by Mr.Raxpauy 
Jackson. I shall not, as I said before, 
suffer any publication of the day to in- 
terrupt the course of my discussion. In 
my next Lerrer, which will open the 
way to that memorable transaction, the 
stoppage of gold and silver payments at 
the Bank of England, 1 shall, in all 
likelihood, have occasion to notice Mr. 
Jackson’s speech, not so much on its 
own account, as because it appears to 
have been highly applauded by the peo- 
ple at the head of the Bank Company, 
for whom, perhaps, Mr. Jackson, who, 
it seems, is a dawyer, made it in the 
way of his profession. One word, how- 
ever, | must beg leave to add upon the 
part of this gentleman’s speech, in 
which, as the reporter says, he alluded 
to me, as one who had exulted at the 
appearance of the Bullion Report, be- 
cause that report coming from such 
high authority, had put the stamp of 
correctness on my opinions. Never did 
I say this ; never did I think this. Never 
did I look upon the Bullion Committee 
as a high authority ; and, meanly indeed 
should I think of myself, if I thought 
anything that they could say or do, ca- 
pable of adding the smallest weight to 
my opinions. No; what I exulted at 
was, that my principles and doctrines, 
as to paper-money, had at last produced 
a practical effect, a proof of which was 
contained inthe BullionReport ; and that 
it was now more likely than before, that 
such measures would, in time, be 


| adopted, as would be likely to secure the 


country from the natural consequences 
of that overwhelming CORRUPTION, 
and that want of love for the real con- 
stitution, which I regard as the fruit of 
the paper-money system, and which, 













































763 Gazetre anp Markers. 

years ago, I proved, as I think, to have ay on Bos prey Alie-street, Goodman's. 
. = ¥ elds, ur-deaier, 

proceeds = — oe ws | LINGFORD, J., Nottingham, ironmonger. 

poisonous and alive egra Ings root. 1S | NEWLAND, M., Craven-st., Strand, broker, 

was the cause of my exultation, 


1 | SAVAGE, H., Oxford-street, cheesemonger. 
looked upon the Bullion Reportas tend- | SHARMAN, J., Birmingham, grocer, 











ing to this great object ; and, as I pre- 
fer the accomplishment of this object 


’ 
as | look upon the happiness and honou 


r 


I said, and I stili say, that the Bullion 
Report has given me more pleasure than 
I should derive from being made the 
owner of the whole of Hampshire. As 
for any idea of a partly nature, | shall, 
I am sure, be delieved when I say, that 
I did not care one straw to what party 
the committee belonged. If | had a wish 
as to party, it certainly would be, that 
no change of Ministry should take 
place ; for (without prejudice to the 
OUTS, who, | think, would do the thing 
full as weil with a little more time) | 
am quite satisfied that the present men 
will do it as neatly and as quickly as any 
reasonable man can expect. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Frivay, Dec. 14, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


YORKE, G., Cheshunt, Herts, miller. 
YORKE, J., Cheshunt, Herts, miller. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
LUCAS, T. F., Long Buckby, Northampton- 


shire, stage-coach proprietor, 
LUPTON, J., and J, Hudson, Wakefield, 
commission wool-agents. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


CHRISTIE, A., Sheffield, engineer. 
HAMILTON, R., Fountain-court, Bishops- 
gate-street, wine-merchaut. 


BANKRUPTS, 
BALL, G.,Wood-street, City, artificial flower- 
manui/acturer, 
BLAKE, J., Norton Falgate, chemist. 
CARTER, S., Farnham, Surrey, surgeon. 
EMMETT, A., Holden Wood, Lancashire, 
cotion-spinner. 


FROST, J., and J. Nelson, Huddersfield, ma- 
nulacturers of faucy goods, 


SHEEN, H., Leicester, grocer, 
SURFLEN, T., Abchurch-lane, wine-mercht. 
TOWNLEY, A., Stockport, bookseller. 


WHITMOBE, F., Lambeth, Surrey, brewer. 
of my country as of far greater value to | 


me than any other worldly possession, | 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
-MACHLACHLAN, A., Helensburgh, wood- 


merchant. 


-MUDIE, R., Bulmule, Dumfermline, flax- 
spinner. 


SHEARER, R., Glasgow, ship-master. 


Tugspay, Dac. 18, 1432. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
CHAFFEY, R., Thorncombe, Devon, clothier. 





| BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


COLES, G., High-street, Marybonne, cheese- 
monger, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
BECKENSALL, J., Oxford-st., wine-mercht. 


| BANKRUPTS. 
ABRAHAMS, L,, St. James’s-place, Aldgate, 


wine-merchant, 
BYE, T., Rathbone-place, licensed victualler. 
JOY, J., Ashford, Kent, bricklayer. 
TODD, W., Ayleaford, near Newnham, Glou- 
cestershire, colour-mavufacturer, 
WHITBOURN, E , Percival-st., Clerkenwell, 
coach- proprietor, 
WILLCOCKsS, T., Bath, cabinet-maker. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BEGLEY, G., Edinburgh, hardware-mercht. 
REID, J. and W., Glenmavis, near Bathgate, 
distillers. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuaner, Dee. 17.— 
Having a succession of arrivals of wheat 
during last week from the howe counties, the 
trade was exceedingly heavy, aud, except for 
superfine picked samples, from Is. to 2s. pet 
qr. cheaper; but the supply fresh in this 
morning being but moderate, and having @ 
little demand for the North, checked the de- 
cline that would otherwise bave taken place; 
the finest runs from Essex, Keut, and Suffolk 
having suld at the prices of last Monday, but 
such as were not perfectly dry could not be 
got off, except at au abatement of from Is. to 
2s. per qr. 
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The magnitude of the supply of barley last 
week being followed up by a tolerably large 
quantity which has arrived since Friday, 
caused a further reduction in our prices. The 
finest malting samples went off slowly at from 
32s. to 349.5 those that were only a little 
tinged, at from 29s. to 30s.; and the inferior 
sorts, for distillers’ purpyses, at from 24s. to 
26s.; and a considerable quantity from Nor- 
folk, of the stained sorts, remained on hanudat 
the close of the market. 

White peas are 2s. per qr. cheaper. 

The coutinuance of abundant arrivals of 
oats, particularly from Ireland, bas occasioned 
a further decline of from 6d. to 1s. per qr. on 
the light ordinary descriptions; but fine fresh 
corn supported the terms of this day week. 
In beans and cther articles no alteration. 


Wheat e*@eeeeeeeeee eeee ceee 60s. to 62s, 
ET eee 32s. to 33s: 
REIT « npncddideesesecce ca Ml tin 
Bes occccncvcs cone as £0 Us. 
Peas, White eeeee te eeeeee 38s. to 40s, 
Boilers ....cccccess 425 to 435, 
Grey *eeese theese te 36s. to 38s, 
Beans, Small ......sccseee- 305. to 40s, 
aes: eS 
Oats, Potato.......cesseeee 21s. to 22s. 
Feed ee ertee teereeee of 18s. to 2Is., 
Flour, per sack .........2.. 50s. to 558, 

















PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 50s. to 52s. 

Pork, Iudia, new...,—s. Ud. to —s. 
Mess, new ...78s. 0d. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....84s. to 86s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....86s. to 88s. 

Cork ,.....82s. to 84s, 

Limerick ..82s. to 84s. 
Waterford..78s. to 82s. 

Dublin ....78s. to 80s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 90s. 

——— Gloucester, Double. . 50s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 50s. 
Edam ......-48s. to 50s. 

—— Gouda ...... 48s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish........55s. to 66s. 











i 











SMITHFIELD.—Dec. 17. 


This day’s supply of beasts, which was that 
of the great Christmas market, was good, 
both as to numbers and quality; but not so 
great, by from 700 to 800, as was that of last 
year: nor, though a very small proportion of | 
it was of very inferior quality, was so great a 
proportion of it bighly or over-fattened as we 
have frequently witnessed in the great Christ- 
mas markets of many preceding years. The 
supply of each kind of small stock was but 
limited. Trade was, in the whole, somewhat 
brisk ; with beef at an advance of from 4d. to 
6d. per stone; with mutton, veal, amd pork, 
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Full four-fifths of the beasts were about 
equal vumbers of short-horus, Herefordshire, 
and Devonshire oxen, steers, and heifers, 
principally from Lincolashire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Buckinghamshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, &c.; the remainder about 
equal numbers of Scotch and Welsh runts, 
chiefly from our eastern and midland dis- 
tricts ; with about 120 prime Sussex beasts, @ 
few Staffords, Town's end cows, &c. 

Full three-fourths of the sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equil numbers of the 
South Downs, and differeut white-faced 
crosses; about an eighth South Downs; and 
the remaining eighth about equal numbers of 
| Keuts and Kentish hall-breds, old Leicesters, 
and Herefords; with a few horned and polled 
Norlolks, horned and polled Welsh aud Scotch 
sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 

Beasts, 3,458 ; sheep, 16,710; calves, 120; 
pigs, 130, 








MARK-LANE,—Friday, Dec. 21. 


The arrivals this week are small, but the 
market is dull, and prices rather lower. 





THE FUNDS, 
3 per Cent. Cons. Ann., shut, 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 


A. Stepping=Stone to my own 
Grammar; 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to ay & Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cospett.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction ‘o the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s, 





at fully Friday’s quotations, 
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4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


dust now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, eoutainiug Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses aud Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER;; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, euclusing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing avd managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardeus. Price 6s. 
6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 


rest Trees and Uuiderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


7.. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 


RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Iustructious for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9, COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bourivg and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, angl these ] made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 


ll. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s, 6d. boards. 


i2. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES I 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery; 10, The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1). The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, aud 
ov the lustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “‘GOOD 
FRIDAY, or, The Marder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
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41, LONG ACRE, 


ATHEWS’S CHEAP CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY, 


CANDLES. 
Fivest Wax Candles, per lb. ...,..+. 
Palace Wax ditto oeeeee te eeeeeete ee 





| Wax Pieces ditto oe ed sleseon 
Sperm or Composition, plaited wicks... 
‘Old Store Moulds, with wax wicks.... 
Best Store dips ditto ee PP et eeee eee ee 


SOAPS. 
Old Brown Windsor, per lb. ........ 1 
White and Palm ditto ........eeee08 | 
Mottled, per Li2ibs... Sosoed 
Best Pale Yellow See seeeeesteee 
Good ditto eeteees fee oéce culae 


araaewc & 


ecococ. 


OILS. 
Genuine Sperm Oil, imperial gallon .. 6 
Best Pale Seal ......4... ditto 3 
Common Lamp evcvcees GittO ws.c00 3 


cao 


Starch, Blue, &c. &c. 
Finest Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 


J. M. begs to state that there are no two- 
priced articles kept or sold at his shop. The 
above are warranted first quality and for Cash 
ouly. Delivered iu town, and carefully packed 
for the country. 








CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &e., 
93, Fieet-Streer, 
(Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church,) 
BWBEG to present to the notice of the Public 
] the List of Prices which they charge 
for Geutlemen’s Clothing. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 
.d 


“ 


— 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes ........ 
Ditto, Black or Blue.....+.-..++ 
Ditto, Best Saxony Cee ee eeereeee 
Plain Silk Waistcoats ,.......e00. 
Figured ditto ditto ereereceeeree 
Valencia ditto ee ee et eeeenete Beene 12 
Barogan Shooting Jackets .....-+. 1 8 
A Plain Suit of Livery ........+++- 4.4 


Laptes’ Hapits anp Pewisses, and Cait- 
PREN’s Dresses, equally cheap; in the ma- 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
the West-end of the Town. 


I recommend Messrs. igi and “ 
as very good and punctual tradesmea, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 


—————————— 


‘ E 4 
Printed William Cobbdett, Johnson’s-court: 22 
wablishen by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fieet-street. 
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